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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


‘Weapon for intellectual freedom’ 


THE RIGHT TO READ: The Battle 
Against Censorship. By Paul Blanshard. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $3.50. 


To write a balanced and judicious book 
about the suppression of books is difficult, 
but Paul Blanshard has done it, and those 
who think of him as a fanatic will be dis- 
appointed again. On page 62 he tells the 
story of leftist pressure on the Book-of-the- 
Month Club (in the case of Aldonov’s The 
Fifth Seal) and on page 65 he praises the 
Catholic priests and editors who saved the 
Boston Public Library after the mayor of 
the city had yielded to a scurrilous attack 
on the freedom to read, ignobly carried out 
by the Boston Post. Moreover, he says right 
at the beginning, “We must admit that the 
right to read is not an unalloyed good and 
that it carries with it some unalloyed evils.” 
Note that he does not say that the right to 
read can be diminished. But the concession 
that this right isn’t of itself essentially and 
unalterably a blessing is extraordinary. 

Also enlightening to the absolutists is 
Blanshard’s dissection of Milton: “For him 
the atheist, the faithful Roman Catholic, and 
the social revolutionist had no rights. . . .” 
He reminds us that the framers of the 
Constitution “indicated their interest in free 
speech rather perfunctorily. . . . The word- 
ing of the First Amendment was negative 
rather than positive . . . [they] had no inten- 
tion whatever of giving the people the abso- 
lute right of free speech.” He might also 
have mentioned the attempt of Thomas 
Jefferson to suppress the Boston newspapers, 
just to round out the picture. 

Because the approach is so undogmatic 
and the tone so cool, the book is tremend- 
ously impressive. This is a success story in 
the long run. In matters of sex, of religion, 
and of ideas in general, the suppressors have 
failed all along the line. Only in regard to 
Communist literature is the situation cloudy. 

But the book reminds us that we do not 
live in the long run: we live in short takes. 
Today a constable sweeps some paperbacks 
off a drugstore stand, tomorrow a news- 
dealer is told not to handle certain maga- 
zines, yesterday the Girl Scouts were in- 
timidated into taking out all references to 
“one world” in their basic literature, and 
UNESCO may not be mentioned, one 
gathers, in the schools of Los Angeles. At 
every point the attack must be met, not be- 
cause the specific instance is important but 
because the existence of the power to sup- 
press generates more power. Mr. Blanshard 
quotes Chafee: “The precise language of a 
sedition law is like the inscription on a 
sword. . Once the sword is placed in the 
hands bf the people in power . . . then, 
whatever it says, they will be able to... 
Slash at almost any unpopular person who 
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is . . . writing anything that they consider 
objectionable. . . .” More than that, if the 
atmosphere of suppression is not altered, 
censorship by taboo and by custom will 
result. In 1950 the news-dealers of New 
York City decided not to sell the Communist 
Daily Worker at their 500 stands; in this 
case “adverse criticism from government 
officials and the press” reversed the ban, but 
it is a fair bet that nine out of ten citizens 
were totally indifferent to the jeopardy in 
which all printed matter had been placed by 
this action. 

There is more to this book. The docu- 


Serolls illuminate 


THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD 
SEA. By Edmund Wilson. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $3.25. 

This book, which is an extension of an 
article published in the New Yorker in May 
of 1955, serves as an excellent introduction 
to a subject which is likely to occupy the 
attention of the world’s foremost Jewish 
and Christian scholars for many years to 
come. The now familiar story is that in the 
spring of 1947 a shepherd boy in search of 
a lost goat stumbled upon the entrance to a 
cave in the cliffs which rise out of the desert 
near the northwest end of the Dead Sea. 
Inside the cave were some large earthen 
jars which proved to contain scrolls carefully 
wrapped in linen and coated with wax. This 
find, along with subsequent discoveries in 
the same area and in another area some 
eleven miles to the south, has turned out 


mented story of the fight for freedom is 
introduced by another story—the story of 
reading itself, of the habit of reading when 
one has the right. This is the truly discour- 
aging part of the book. Who is going to 
fight for the right to read when so few 
people read at all? Only five per cent of 
us buy books habitually, and even “paper- 
bound books are bought by a small fraction 
of the total population. A recent survey 
indicated that while 55 per cent of the adults 
in England were reading books, only 17 
per cent of Americans were. 

Regularly as clockwork the movies and 
television are blamed for this situation and, 
with equal regularity, a librarian (and some- 
times even a publisher) will say something 
about an increase in reading. We are now 
at or near the end of a full century of free 
public education and we can truly say that 
proportionately as many people read any- 
thing requiring the slightest concentration 
as did a hundred years ago. I find this in- 
sufficient ground for rejoicing. 

Mr. Blanshard does not directly discuss 
the entertainment arts which take up so 
much of our time. He would have had to 
write another, longer book to encompass all 
the attempts to censor and suppress them. 
But he is aware of their influence and of 
their problems, and the final word he says 
on his own subject applies to the others as 
well: “Whatever men may think about the 
practical advantages and disadvantages of 
intellectual freedom in a world of militantly 
aggressive nation-states, there is no doubt 
that, as William Allan Nielson once said, 
‘it is through freedom and not through com- 
pulsion that the human spirit gains in power 
and reach,’” 

In simplest terms, The Right to Read is 
a weapon in the battle for intellectual free- 
dom and, as an extra attraction, it is the 
kind of weapon which it is a pleasure to 
handle and use. 

GILBERT SELDES 
(Reprinted with permission 
from the Saturday Review.) 


‘obscure epoch’ 


to be the most important archeological find 
in Christian history. It has furnished us with 
biblical manuscripts and fragments at least 
one thousand years older than any pre 
viously known and also with manuscripts 
which throw fresh light on the hitherto little- 
known Essene sect. 

This sect, which maintained a monas- 
tery near the caves where the scrolls were 
found, flourished in this area from about the 
year 100 B.c. until the Roman invasion 
which resulted in the destruction of the 
Second Temple in Jerusalem and of the 
monastery itself in the year 70 a.D. This 
period just preceding the Christian era is 
one of the most obscure epochs in Jewish 
history. In the light of the scrolls and frag- 
ments already studied, it is possible to trace 
definite influences from the Essene Sect in 
the major New Testament documents. John 
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the Baptist seems almost certainly to have 
had some contact with the Essenes, and it is 
not impossible—on the basis of anything yet 
discovered—that Jesus himself was in‘lu- 
enced by them. The writings of St. Paul and 
the author of the Johannine books contain 
striking parallelisms in both word and idea 
with the Essene writings. 

Various details of the government and 
discipline of the first century Christian com- 
munity in Palestine are very close to the 
customs of the Essene community as re- 
vealed in its Manual of Discipline. The sac- 
raments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
may be based upon the Essene customs of 
ritual washing and the communal meal in 
which bread and wine, appropriately blessed, 
were distributed among the members of the 
religious community. 

Mr. Wilson relates in detail the fascinating 
story of the finding of the scrolls, the pre- 
liminary studies which were made, and the 
strange train of circumstances whereby they 
came by way of America to rest at last in 
the Hebrew University in New Jerusalem 
(Israel) while other fragments now reside 
at the Palestine Archeological Society in Old 
Jerusalem (Jordan). It will take from five 
to ten years before the preliminary work of 
assembling this material and translating and 
studying it thoroughly will be done. Mean- 
time, controversy as to the significance of 
the scrolls and fragments has already begun. 
Mr. Wilson leans toward the conclusions 
which M. A. Dupont-Sommer, a former 
Catholic Abbe and at present a professor at 
the Sorbonne, has already published in two 
books: The Dead Sea Scrolls: A preliminary 
survey, Oxford, 1952, and The Jewish Sect 
of Qumran and the Essenes, Macmillan, 
1955. These conclusions are, briefly, that 
“all the problems relative to primitive Chris- 
tianity henceforth find themselves placed in 
a new light, which forces us to reconsider 
them completely.” Mr. Wilson would, it 
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Foreign information 
organization undermined? 


THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A PUBLIC 
SERVANT. By Martin Merson. New 
York: Macmillan. $3. 


This is the frightening story of how Sen- 
ator Joe McCarthy and his puppets, Cohn 
and Schine, ran roughshod over conservative 
and devoted Republican businessmen in the 
International Information Administration in 
1953. It is also the story of how the present 
Administration failed to stop him, failed 
to back up its own appointees, failed to keep 
its promises, and how the program which 
it outwardly defended was eventually de- 
stroyed, leaving the field in international 
propaganda and education virtually to the 
Soviets. This is eloquent testimony of how 
Joe McCarthy rendered service beyond all 
call of duty to the Soviet Union, and how 
for several astonishing months he built his 
own subversive apparatus, patterned after 
that of the Communists, within American 
governmental bureaus. 

Martin Merson gave up a lucrative busi- 
ness to join President Robert Johnson of 
Temple University in an effort to rebuild 
America’s ‘critically important. foreign in- 
formation organization. They lasted only 
five months, but what they learned explains 
why the State Department now must adver- 
tise in an effort to attract career men into 
the foreign and domestic services. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


Individuality threatened 


by diverse pressures 


INDIVIDUALISM RECONSIDERED. 
By David Riesman. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press. $6. 


The relation of the individual to society 
has ever engaged man’s attention and ever 
will. To the problem, Professor David Ries- 
man of the University of Chicago brings a 
rich knowledge from various of the social 
sciences and couples it with many engaging 
observations and provocative suggestions of 
his own. In the area between anarchy and 
tyranny he is not unaware, of course, of 
the unavoidable social ties and need for so- 
cial responsibility. But in tracing the transi- 
tion that has been particularly pronounced 
here in the United States from scarcity to 
abundance, from a “seller’s market” to a 
“buyer’s market,” Riesman finds not an 
enlargement of freedom and individual ex- 
pression, as might have been expected, but 
rather a curtailment. This is due not solely 
to a conformity imposed upon the individual 
(so readily apparent in McCarthyism) but 
also by a no less pervasive, although not so 
obvious, identification of the individual with 
the standards and norms of the groups. In 
seeking to gain acceptance the individual be- 
comes “other-directed.” He conforms to 
standards which are not necessarily those 
of his own inner convictions and feeling. 
He is afraid of being too different, of being 
out of step, and he is anxious lest he not be 
considered a “right” fellow. Riesman points 
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to the current emphasis on “adjustment to 
the group” and “integration” in the group, 
and is of the opinion that freedom and in- 
dividuality are as much threatened by the 
smothering embrace of “groupism” as by the 
cold dictation of authority. 

Riesman admits to no easy solution of 
the problem, but he ranges far and wide 
in buttressing his conviction that there must 
be “autonomous” individuals—those who 
will make choices out of their own indi- 
viduality, who will not depreciate self or 
truth in the approval of the market place, 
who will cultivate “the nerve of failure” so 
as to be able to live with the possibility of 
disapproval and defeat. 

This is only to scratch the surface of a 
rich and rewarding book. There is much in 
these 30 essays with which one will want to 
argue and disagree but there is scarcely 
anything in the 500 pages that is not stimu- 
lating and challenging. The four essays on 
Freud and particularly the one, “Freud, Re- 
ligion, and Science” are alone worth the 
cost of the book. Individualism Reconsidered 
is must reading for all who would seek to 
formulate the dialectic of the individual and 
society. 

CARL A, STORM 


‘Excellent study’ of N. E. 
transition to Unitarianism 


THE BEGINNINGS OF UNITARIAN- 
ISM IN AMERICA. By Conrad Wright. 
Boston: Starr King Press, distributed by 
Beacon Press. $4. 


The author of this excellent study of the 
transition from Calvinism to Unitarianism 
in 18th century New England is a highly 
competent teacher in the Harvard Divinity 
School who was a co-author of the history 
of that institution published by the Beacon 
Press in 1954. 

In the present volume he traces, in fuller 
detail than has ever been done before, the 
disintegration of Calvinism under the influ- 
ence of 18th century enlightenment, the 
teachings of John Locke, and the infiltration 
of Arminianism. His book is addressed to 
persons already equipped with a substan- 
tial measure of education in theology, rather 
than to the general reader, and his detailed 
account of the vehement controversies in 
which the three generations of ministers 
preceding Channing were involved is not 
light and easy reading, but it is an essential 
contribution to our understanding of Chan- 
ning’s later rise to influence. 

Dr. Wright traces the steps which led 
logically from the “covenant” theology of 
moderate Calvinism to Arminianism, the 
liberal interpretation of religion expounded 
by Jacobus Arminius, the Dutch Remon- 
strant, about the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, which, a hundred years later, had 
widely influenced the Church of England. 
Arminius had little direct influence here, but 
his doctrines moulded the thought of the 
leading English theologians whose books 
were imported, and by the time of the Great 


Awakening (1734-1735) many ministers in 
eastern Massachusetts were more or less 
openly preaching his more liberal views. 
Space does not allow an account of the 
later steps which led, especially under the 
leadership of the Boston ministers, to the 
anti-trinitarianism of the earliest avowed 
Unitarians by the end of the century. Suffice 
it to say that Dr. Wright has told the story 
in sufficient detail and as clearly as their 
now completely out-moded ways of thinking 
permit. To us their beliefs seem ultra-con- 
servative, but in their day they were pio- 
neers, and we should look back to them 
with understanding and gratitude for their 
courage and insight as they hewed out the 
pathway of thought which has led to the far 
wider vision of liberal religion today. 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


Crime and its aftermath 


PRISON, PROBATION OR PAROLE. 
By Paul W. Keve. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minneapolis Press. $3.75 


This book is a series of crime stories 
written by a man who has had contact with 
the events in the stories himself and who 
seems to have a facile pen. Crime stories are 
always interesting to a considerable section 
of our populace and these are so well told 
that they maintain one’s interest even though 
they are not of the who-done-it variety 
which keep you on the edge of your seat 
until the final chapter. The author, Paul W. 
Keve, was Probation Officer in the District 
of Columbia Court and later in the county 
which adjoins Washington across the river in 
Virginia. He is now Assistant Chief of the 
probation service in Hennepin County which 
is in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

One never can be absolutely sure as one 
reads these stories, most of which have a 
successful termination, as to just how much 
they have been dressed up, but the pub- 
lishers assure us that these stories have only 
been changed in minor degree and as they 
are given, they furnish a convincing testi- 
monial as to the value of understanding, 
intelligent, and sympathetic probation and 
parole service. 

The text is interspersed with what is gen- 
erally regarded as sound philosophy in the 
understanding and treatment of the criminal. 
Mr. Keve has a moderate respect for psychi- 
atry and the social sciences. He also seems 
to be cognizant of the fact that the first 
objective of any correctional program is the 
protection of society. He cites interesting 
cases to establish his point. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the cause of crime is deep- 
seated and progress in its treatment can 
only be made after painstaking inquiry into 
the character and personality of the de- 
fendant, his book is an effective one. 

It will bring new encouragement, I am 
sure, to the many probation and parole 
officers working on a most difficult job in 
the many courts of the country, and it will 
prove interesting to the average reader as 
well. 

SANFORD BATES 
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A ray of light thrown on 
the Dark Continent 


THEY WAIT IN DARKNESS. By 
George W. Shepherd, Jr. New York: 
John Day Co. $4. 

Many books about Africa are being pub- 
lished these days. Light is beginning to 
penetrate into some of the long-hidden 
corners of the so-called Dark Continent. We 
are increasingly appalled when we catch 
brief glimpses of what is happening to the 
unfortunate people there, caught in the 
clash of violently different cultures and the 
vise of imperialistic exploitation. 

Of all the books on Africa in recent years 
—and this reviewer has made it his business 
to be acquainted with them—none gets so 
quickly to the heart of the issue as this 
simple but dramatic story by George W. 
Shepherd, Jr., of his own two momentous 
years in Uganda. Other reporters have 
written more sensationally, but less con- 
structively. George Shepherd has written 
from inside the African community, rather 
than from the outside, like most of the rest. 
He was the first white man to go out to 
Africa as the paid employee of an organi- 
zation of Africans, the large, unwieldy, 
often blundering, but militant Federation of 
Uganda Farmers. From the outset, Dr. 
Shepherd identified himself wholly with the 
Africans, scorning the usual custom of liv- 
ing in European areas and putting up at 
white hotels. He lived with the people, ate 
the food they ate, slept beside them on the 
bare earth, and faced cheerfully every diffi- 
culty, hardship, and discrimination suffered 
by them. After nine months alone, he 
brought out his attractive young wife, 
Shirley, and their infant daughter to share 
this rigorous, idealistic venture in human 
brotherhood. 

Dr. Shepherd tells his story very mod- 
estly, but the fierce, underlying drama of the 
conflict there breaks out in ever-mounting 
intensity through his pages. He found the 
African farmers suffering from open brazen 
discrimination in the ginning of their cotton 
and the curing of their coffee, the two 
principal cash crops, and led them in the 
fight to remove the discriminatory laws and 
practices. He led them in the effort to 
democratize the cooperative movement so 
that it would become one both for and of 
the people it was set up to serve. He fought 
an ever-mounting battle against the hatred 
of the white settlers for anyone trying to 
lift up the Africans, and against the deep 
distrust of almost all Africans for anyone 
with a white skin. He won the confidence, 
“loyalty, and love of thousands of dark- 
skinned people, and began to rebuild within 
their hearts the thought that something other 
than a life-death struggle for survival might 
be possible between whites and blacks in 
Africa. 

While in Africa, Dr. Shepherd visited 
Kenya several times, and witnessed the rapid 
disintegration in the relations between Eu- 
ropeans and natives. He met the leonine old 
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warrior-leader of the Mau Mau, Jomo Ken- 
yatta, who refused to hold a meeting in his 
presence, saying, “A white man will always 
seek power over the black man. It is his 
nature.” He saw the more moderate younger 
African leaders frustrated at every point by 
the white settlers, and says that from that 
time on he knew that the clock had run out 
as far as relations between the races in 
Kenya was concerned. He prayed long and 
often that he and the Federation might so 
improve the economic opportunity and polit- 
ical experiences of the Africans in Uganda 
that partnership would replace exploitation 
and whites and blacks learn to live together 
in cooperation and harmony of spirit. 

After two years of struggle with hatred, 
bitterness, suspicion, poverty, and ignorance, 
he was just beginning to see race distrust 
subside, self-respect and responsibility de- 
velop, and discriminatory practices out- 
lawed, when suddenly a blow was struck 
from an unexpected quarter. His own gov- 
ernment refused to renew his passport while 
he was home on a fund-raising “vacation.” 
Many crucial months went by before, very 
recently, it was restored to him. 

Dr. Shepherd concludes with a vigorous 
plea for an American foreign policy toward 
the African struggle for freedom that will 
be in harmony with our country’s great tra- 
ditions. He opens horizons of hope for an 
area and struggle where all before has been 
dark, and shows how helping people to 
grow in economic ability and political re- 
sponsibility leads the way to reconciliation 
between conflicting races and cultures. He 
leaves the reader with glowing admiration 
for two brave Americans carrying the best 
of their country and life to primitive but 
wonderful people far away who wait in 
darkness. 

DONALD HARRINGTON 


A mine of information on 


scientific naturalism 


SOVEREIGN REASON. By Ernest Na- 

gel. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. $5. 

This volume of sixteen essays previously 
published in philosophical journals gives a 
rapid and advanced survey of the issues 
discussed by philosophers of the empirical 
and naturalistic tradition, of which Professor 
Ernest Nagel of Columbia University is a 
lucid, incisive, and learned expositor. For 
the most part they presuppose some ac- 
quaintance with the technical questions here 
summarized, such as the nature of logic as 
related to John Dewey’s logical theories; 
Eddington’s subjectivist philosophy of sci- 
ence; the various theories of probability, 
with strong criticism of Reichenbach’s 
views; the problem of the external world 
as presented (wrongly, it seems) by Bert- 
rand Russell; the difficulties involved in 
Whitehead’s doctrine of eternal objects; the 
cleavage between unobservable, scientific 
objects (atoms, electrons, protons, etc.) 
and common-sense, observable objects; the 
excessive rationalism of Brand Blanshard; 


and many other interesting vistas in the 
philosophy of science. The reader who 
hopes to find in this book a blueprint for 
a utopia based on scientific humanism will 
be disappointed, for the volume is full of 
thorny discussions on issues which may 
seem recondite to the layman but are of 
great importance to philosophers. 

And yet Nagel is not hard to read. He 
has a vigorous, even felicitous, style, and 
the reader is always aware of his likes and 
dislikes, of the thinkers he extols and those 
he deprecates. Nor are the latter all meta- 
physicians for ever since Bertrand Russell 
made some slighting remarks about Dewey’s 
philosophy, no American pragmatist—Na- 
gel included—has found anything good to 
say about Russell. Hence, naturalists dis- 
agree among themselves, and Nagel’s type 
of naturalism is unrelieved by dimensions 
of depth; he writes: Men. come into being 
and act the way they do only because of the 
operations of natural forces, and they 
perish or cease to behave as men when 
forces no less natural disrupt the normal 
organization of their bodies and of their 
fields of behavior. This is not an adequate 
naturalism for a religious view of man, and 
it needs to be enriched by the more sensi- 
tive naturalism of John Herman Randall, 
who declared in Naturalism and the Hu- 
man Spirit: The world as a whole, the 
sum of all natural processes, is to be un- 
derstood as making human living and 
knowing possible, as furnishing the mate- 
rials for the organization of the Good Life. 
But to relate the world to the Good Life 
would involve a cosmology, even a meta- 
physic, and Professor Nagel has given am- 
ple evidence in this work that he is not in- 
terested in such a broad question. Never- 
theless his volume is a mine of information 
for the technical questions with which much 
of American philosophy is at present oc- 
cupied in bringing more clarity and preci- 
sion to problems of the interpretation of 
science and human affairs. 

ALFRED P, STIERNOTTE 


A GRASP OF UNITY 


The study of other religions besides one’s 
own will give a grasp of the rock-bottom 
unity of all religions and afford a glimpse 
also of the universal and absolute truth 
which lies beyond the “dust of creeds and 
faith.” Let no one even for a moment enter- 
tain the fear that a reverent study of other 
religions is likely to weaken or shake one’s 
faith in one’s own. 


GANDHI 


THE GOSPEL OF LOVE 


Christianity is not the church, or the 
creeds, or a redeeming faith in a personal 
savior. Christianity is the application of re- 
ligion to life; it is fortitude and forbearance 
and forgiveness; it is spiritual aspiration and 
moral idealism, and the invitation or the 
urge to go up higher and higher; it is the 
gospel of love; and it is concern and service 
for one’s fellow-men. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY 
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OPEN FORUM 


Building an effective student movement: by ‘conven- 
tional methods’ or more stimulating programs? 


To Register readers: 

I second the motion of Anna Y. Fenn, in 
the November Christian Register, that some 
down-to-earth radio and television materials 
(films and records) would best serve the 
immediate missionary needs of Unitarianism 
in the United States and Canada. One good 
quality sound film for use on local television 
stations sponsored by the local churches 
would reach the larger numbers we seem to 
be seeking. 

In another respect I must differ from Mrs. 
Fenn in regard to college students. Her 
analysis of student life is stark reality, but 
the following information suggests the ne- 
cessity of a re-think. I wonder what she will 
think about this. Sheikh Faisel, spiritual 
leader of the Islamic Mission of America, 
has said that 10,000 converts to Islam have 
been received in the United States in the past 
10 years, and mostly through colleges, uni- 
versities and theological schools. There are 
now 100,000 devotees of Islam in the United 
States. As I understand it the converts were 
neither wined nor dined, but were reached 
through the power of the ideas of Islam, and 
the enthusiastic devotion of the American 
Moslem. 

Surely Unitarian religion, being indig- 
enous to the United States, ought to be able 
to do as well.—REV. ROBERT HENRY HOLMES, 
Kennebunk, Me. 


To Register readers: 

As one who is actively engaged in the 
work of building an effective Unitarian stu- 
dent program in one of our more critical 
student centers, I feel that some things have 
been written in the “Open Forum” about 
student work which need to be corrected if 
we are ever able to plot realistic goals and 
cultivate effective methods. Mrs. Fenn’s let- 
ter in the November Register seems to illus- 
trate rather than refute the notion that we 
have much to learn from some of the other 
denominations in this area. Such student 
movements as the Wesley, Westminster, 
Hillel, and Newman Foundations (Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic) have spent a great deal of time 
and creative effort in building student pro- 
grams. To say that their efforts have been 
futile is foolishness! While reserving the 
right to question the more orthodox orien- 
tations of some of the major American stu- 
dent movements it seems a needless waste to 
neglect their real successes in developing 
methods. May I make a few comments to 
illustrate what I mean? 

1) Mrs. Fenn’s analysis of what she has 
learned from students about their interests, 
etc., is basically sound. Probably any com- 
petent student worker of any denomination 
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would agree with all of them, provided that 
two points would be added. First, that stu- 
dents are actively grappling with the prob- 
lems of belief occasioned by widening hor- 
izons and want help in this area. Second, 
that students are interested in discussing and 
gaining new insights to the adjustment prob- 
lems of college age (e.g., courtship and mar- 
riage, vocational preparation, the draft, aca- 
demic discipline, and so forth). With the 
addition of these points it is obvious that no 
sound student program can be built merely 
on “controversial issues” or a negative ap- 
proach to other denominations. Students, in 
my experience, are quick to reject shallow- 
ness! 

2) A study of what many other denom- 
inations are trying to do would indicate that 
they conceive of their approach to student 
work in terms of “levels” of operation. First, 
there is the level of attraction: outstanding 
speakers, challenging programs, big events, 
etc., which are designed to draw the interest 
of students and to get them within the frame- 
work of the church. The level of attraction 
should, of course, always have integrity and 
leave something of value with the students. 
But a good student program does not stop 
there. The second level of functioning is that 
of organizational participation through a 
democratic group program—officers to be 
elected, committees to be active and func- 
tioning toward significant ends, outing and 
recreational activities to be planned, etc. A 
third level might consist of service projects 
in which the total group actually helps to 
make this a better world. A fourth level, 
which is deeper than the preceding three, 
could be that of the study group, where, 
within the framework of the larger organiza- 
tion, small groups may meet occasionally to 
study great books or current affairs in an 
informal give and take discussion setting. 
At times the cell group idea may be in- 
corporated here. The final level is the per- 
sonal level, as each individual student is 
made to feel at home and wanted. I liked 
what Mrs. Fenn wrote about the need for 
personal relationships between minister and 
students, but I think this functions best as 
one level in a multi-level program. The 
point is that we don’t have to ‘choose be- 
tween a program which has good organiza- 
tion, active publication, and attracts num- 
bers of students, and a program which has 
depth. All of the values of a good program 
are possible within the framework of a 
student movement which functions on levels 
similar to the ones which I have described. 

3) The big question is whether this kind 
of program is practical or not. My experi- 
ence with the student program in The Sec- 
ond Church in Boston leads me to believe 


that it is. We have been unusually success- 
ful, considering our limitations, in attract- 
ing large numbers of students to our Sunday 
evening program events. In fact, the number 
of students we have attracted has usually 
exceeded the Unitarian potential. But we 
have also gotten into deeper levels- with the 
students in terms of discussions, counsel- 


ling, organizational leadership development, 


practical churchmanship, and service proj- 
ects, and at that, we have only scratched 
the surface of what is possible! 

4) Obviously, developing a good, well- 
rounded program requires staff and money! 
But isn’t it worth it? I am appalled when I 
see some of the magnificent opportunities 
in Boston alone for student work which 
have been completely neglected because we 
have not had vision enough to spend money 
where it is needed. To say that $50,000 
might better be spent on radio and tele- 
vision promotion of Unitarianism, as Mrs. 
Fenn has suggested, does not sound “down- 
to-earth” to me. If there needs to be a 
choice, let us put our money where it will 
bear lasting fruit, and let us have the vision 
to give considerably more than $50,000 to 
create an effective liberal student move- 
ment.—REV. JOHN PHILIP WOGAMAN, Boston. 


To Register readers: 

I find Anna Fenn to be a sister under 
the skin in that we share a common interest 
in making liberal religion the full force it 
should be with college students. I know of 
no Unitarian who would disagree with her 
that we should “work out our own ideas on 
how to attract them.” The more originality 
the better as we meet the unique demands of 
a religion for liberal students. We have 
problems in developing an effective student 
program that can be answered only by ex- 
ploratory methods and much fresh thinking. 
I have been grateful for two recent com- 
munications from Unitarian student leaders 
who are working in this direction. 

I am glad Mrs. Fenn took exception to my 
recommendation that we can learn from the 
student programs of other religious groups 
because I should like to be more specific. 
While I do not intimate that we should du- 
plicate the program of other groups, I 
would stoutly deny that we have nothing to 
learn from the orthodox. This attitude would 
seem to me most “unliberal.” I find islands 
of liberalism in other student programs that 
are “greener” than some of our own. A 
Unitarian student at Starr-King was not 
afraid to acknowledge a debt to the orthodox 
when he said of the Methodist Student 
Movement magazine, Motive (this periodical 
has been published regularly for 15 years 
before our own Liberal’s Challenge, LRY 
publication, appeared on the scene), “It out- 
Unitarianizes the Unitarians.” Neither he 
nor I would close our eyes to its orthodoxy 
or its liberalism! 

I have known traditional student groups 
to regularly hold more controversial and 
significant discussions and activities than the 
Unitarian student group at the same univer- 
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sity. It was not because the Unitarians could 
not do an even better job if they had the 
personnel and financial resources with which 
to operate. 

While it is often true that a Religious Em- 
phasis Week is the dismal affair mentioned 
in November’s “Open Forum,” not all Uni- 
tarian student groups would agree. These 
weeks do not accomplish the mass results 
their sponsors hope for. But at times they 
offer even Unitarian ministers and speakers 
their first opportunity to speak in a fraternity 
house or before an orthodox student group. 
One Unitarian student group sponsored its 
own program of liberal speakers concurrent 
with Religious Emphasis Week. I know of 
at least one person who was helped to be- 
come a Unitarian as a result of attending 
this liberal counterpart to Religious Em- 
phasis Week. 

I am in wholehearted agreement that we 
should develop our own student program 
but see no reason to be so determined to be 
different that we do not see our “unity” 
with others who have pioneered the field. 

I would say “hallelujah” to the original 
ideas we develop and “amen” to the ones 
we can adapt to our ends.—REV. VICTOR C. 
GOFF, Rockford, IIl. 


To Register readers: 


A recent letter to the Register suggested 
that few results are achieved by using con- 
ventional methods of reaching students. This 
may be true in some parts of the continent, 
but it certainly is not true in Montreal. Here, 
after only a few weeks of operation, we have 
over 80 students who have indicated an in- 
terest in the Unitarian clubs at McGill Uni- 
versity, Sir George Williams College, and 
MacDonald College. The first talk on Uni- 
tarianism will be given on one of these 
campuses this coming week. This means that 
our present 80 became interested solely 
through our use of conventional circulars, 
newspaper articles, and coffee parties. 

Unitarians at college like to feel that they 
are not a group of “peculiar people.” This 
means that they welcome the use of Uni- 
tarian House, and bring their friends to its 
study groups, in the same way that a Roman 
Catholic will use Newman House. In having 
something similar to Newman House, our 
students feel that their religion is as im- 
portant on campus as any other. Our ideas 
are rapidly becoming known among the 
student body, and whether they approve or 
not very few non-Unitarians confuse us with 
orthodoxy just because we happen to feel 
at home in the same kind of organizations 

- that the orthodox use. 
Our main activity to date has been the 
establishment of these embryo clubs, and a 
series of talks designed to strengthen the 
Unitarianism of the founding members. The 
most enthusiastically received discussion 
period was one concerned with the develop- 
ment of the creeds in the early church and 
a refutation of orthodox theology in the 
light of modern knowledge. 
All this, as I have said before, without 
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any public program to date. With our forth- 
coming “word of mouth” and public speak- 
ing program, however, we expect to see 
many more new faces. 

What is the point of bringing students into 
the church when most of them will be leay- 
ing town in a few years? The point is this: 
these students will be given a clear under- 
standing of the fellowship movement before 
they leave Montreal. This way, we hope to 
see a rapid increase in the number of Ca- 
nadian churches and fellowships. 

On some points, however, I can certainly 
agree with the previously mentioned letter. 
Students are too poor to pay dues and sup- 
port mailing lists. Here the denomination 
can be of great help. Also, students away 
from home feel lonely sometimes. By taking 
Unitarian and non-Unitarian students home 
for dinner every so often, the General Alli- 
ance ladies of a university town can do our 
cause a lot of good. Another thing that 
would help greatly would be a subscription 
of the Register to every college library on 
the continent—-RAYMOND RODGERS, Advisor, 
McGill Unitarian Club; Chaplain (lay), 
SGWC Unitarian Club, Montreal, Can. 


Errors about Servetus 


disclosed 
To Register readers: 

One of my parishioners, Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, world famous heart specialist and 
member of Unitarian Service Committee 
Medical teams, has drawn my attention to 
certain errors of fact that have crept into 
most books and articles about Michael 
Servetus. 

Medical authorities believe that the cir- 
culation of blood from the heart through the 
pulmonary system was not discovered by 
Servetus, who never claimed such a dis- 
covery, but by an Arab physician in Cairo, 


named Ibn Nafiz, in the 13th century. Writ- 


ings by faculty members at the University 
in Padua, before the time of Servetus, indi- 
cate that certain circles already accepted this 
theory as valid. Aristotle taught that the 
blood moved through the veins but he had 
no idea how or why. 

Exactly 75 years after the burning of 
Servetus, William Harvey, the English physi- 
cian, announced his great discovery of the 
complicated manner in which blood circu- 
lates, its true point of origin, its direction 
and its body-encompassing nature. Arab 
medical knowledge was known in Spain, 
where Servetus was born, and Harvey did 
some of his studying at Padua, which helps 
account for the interest of both men in the 
problem of blood circulation. 

It is also erroneous to label the monument 
erected to the memory of Servetus at 
Geneva in 1903 by lineal and _ spiritual 
descendents of John Calvin as the only ex- 
piatory monument in the world. 

Near Harvard, Massachusetts, is a small 
monument to the Shakers of that area 
erected in expiation for the severe beating 
inflicted upon an elder of this religious sect. 
Passers-by are asked to deposit a stone there 


in expiation for the intolerance manifested 
against these people. 

These corrections apply only to statements 
made by others concerning Servetus and the 
Geneva statue. The life and writings of the 
Spanish scholar and martyr remain undis- 
turbed!—REV. JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH, Bel- 
mont, Mass. 


Tufts’ aid to theological 
students explained 


To the Register: 

As evidence of Tufts’ interest in educa- 
tion for the Christian ministry, six scholar- 
ships are offered to pre-theological students 
whose churches or denominations will assist 
in the student’s education. Each scholarship 
will be equal to the contribution made by 
the student’s church or denomination in any 
amount between $150 and $375. Thus it is 
possible for the student to receive the full 
cost of his tuition or $750 each year. The, 
student may expect to receive this assistance 
for his four years in college provided that 
his conduct and achievement remain satis- 
factory and his church or denomination con- 
tinues its support. Those who enter a gradu- 
ate program in Crane Theological School 
will benefit directly by the new low tuition 
rate of $300 per year and will be eligible 
to receive other scholarship assistance. 

Crane Theological School of Tufts Uni- 
versity is presently in the process of becom- 
ing a graduate school of theology. However, 
Crane will continue to maintain its interest 
in undergraduate students who intend to 
study for the ministry. Counsel, encourage- 
ment, and wherever possible, financial 
assistance will be extended to students who 
plan to enter the service of the church. Also, - 
in cooperation with the Graduate School, 
Jackson College for Women, the College of 
Special Studies, and the Department of Re- 
ligion of Tufts University, Crane Theo- 
logical School will continue to supervise the 
training of young people in the field of 
religious education and to assist such stu- 
dents in every way possible. 

It is with pleasure that I make announce- 
ment of the above scholarships. I hope you 
will know some young person who may be 
a future candidate. I shall welcome further 
inquiry concerning any question you may 
have about theological education at Tufts 
University BENJAMIN B. HERSHEY, Dean, 
Tufts University (Crane Theological School), 
Medford, Mass. 


The CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
of WESTON 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster 


This coeducational progressive college preparatory 
school seeks to make both life and learning a 
creative process. Inter-racial. Inter-cultural, Non- 
sectarian, Stimulates constructive effort. Graduates 
in 45 colleges. Music, art, dramatics, shop. Self- 
government emphasis. Team and individual sports 
including skiing. Sixty-acre country campus. 10 
miles west of Boston. Grades: Boarding 9-12; 
Day 7-12. For catalog address: 


Elizabeth C. Belcher, Registrar, Weston 93, Mass. 
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Editorials express the opin- 
ions of the ‘adored 
members of the 

Editorial Board. 


EDITORIAL 


Truth Prevails 


This was the motto of the late Thomas Masaryk. It is 
really a statement of faith in the moral structure of things. 
It expresses the conviction that, in the very nature of reality, 
truth will ultimately prevail, and that untruth, no matter 
how powerfully supported, cannot finally maintain itself. 
The lie cannot for long support a truly human structure. 
“Truth prevails” is a statement of fact about the nature of 
reality. It is the solid foundation upon which the human 
spirit can take its stand. 

Here is the very essence of religious faith: The creative 
forces of this universe are on the side of those who con- 
sciously strive for a community of mankind, rooted in right- 
eousness, justice and love. And the seeds of such a com- 
munity are alive now in the hearts of men. Ultimately they 
will bear fruit, because they are nourished by the very nature 
of the great order in which we live and move and have our 
being. We know not how many years, how many centuries 
it will take. We know not what agonies and disciplines of 
body and spirit the human race must undergo—but ulti- 
nese that ideal will prevail because it is grounded in 
reality. 


However, something further needs to be said. To relax . 


in this faith is to.succumb to an optimistic fatalism which 
is almost as deadening as a treasonable despair. The truth 
will not prevail without the cooperation of dedicated hands 
and hearts. The present time calls for a rebirth of a sense 
of individual responsibility. Each time we triumph over the 
forces of darkness and despair within us, we win a battle for 
the human spirit. If love, kindness, goodwill and integrity 
were ever needed, it is now. 
_ Men of truth must keep faith. Each of us must keep faith 
in his or her own way. For the individual to maintain his 
integrity and keep intact the inner citadel of the spirit is no 
easy task. But it is our most important responsibility in this 
new year. Let us not waste our resources by cursing our lot, 
or blaming the travail of our times. Each of us has a part 
to play, however small, in maintaining human dignity and 
decency. There is an Arab proverb: “It is better to light a 
candle than to curse the darkness.” We have it in our power 
to keep our own spirits alive, and be witnesses to the serene 
and quiet light of truth. 

A. de M. C. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Now that Federal aid to education is emerging once more 
as an active political issue, thanks in part to the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference on Education, atten- 
tion must again be given to two inescapable collateral ques- 
tions, namely, aid to segregated schools in the South and aid 
to church schools. These questions, although incidental in 
the sense that they do not arise apart from the main issue, 
go to the heart of the purposes Federal aid should be de- 
signed to serve. 

It is to the credit of the White House Conference that 
these two issues are not ignored in its report on school 
financing. One in ten of the small groups into which the 
Conference was divided for initial deliberations, according to 
the report, “recommended that Federal aid should be made 
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available . . . only for those districts certifying that they 
are conforming to the Supreme Court decision prohibiting 
racially segregated school systems.” The remaining groups 
may have felt otherwise or may simply have chosen to re- 
main silent. As to aid to non-public schools, “A small num- 
ber of participants discussed the matter of health and welfare 
benefits to pupils,” and among this small number “there was 
considerable sentiment that such services should not be 
denied to these pupils.” This is a sentiment that falls con- 
siderably short of the position recently taken by the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the United States, who insisted that 
“The students of these schools have the right to benefit from 
those measures, grants, or aids, which are manifestly de- 
signed for the health, safety and welfare of American youth.” 

It would be pleasant for everyone to assent to the distribu- 
tion of Federal funds to schools of all sorts for the sake of 
the pupils who attend them; and it is further desirable, as 
everyone agrees, to preserve state and local autonomy and 
avoid Federal control in matters of education. In these two 
issues, however, constitutional policies are involved, and 
are thus distinguished from matters of legitimate local or 
private choice. It would be tragic indeed if Federal money 
were to aid in subversion of the clearly-established require- 
ment that segregation in the schools be abolished in the 
interest of equal opportunity for all children. It is equally 
important to prevent the establishment of vested religious 
interests in the Federal treasury, which the constitutional 
doctrine of separation of church and state is designed to 
prevent. Whatever may be said of school lunch and health 
programs involving service to the child apart from the edu- 
cational program of the school, aid to the construction or 
operation of religious schools cannot be reconciled with this 
country’s system of government. The fact that, for technical 
reasons, court proceedings may not be available to challenge 
the aid if it is given, affords all the more reason for legislative 
adherence to the Constitution. 

The luxury of easy agreement to the desires of groups that 
find themselves confronted with difficult problems is one we 
cannot allow ourselves. Determined insistence that rigorous 
adherence to basic constitutional principles accompany every 
dollar of Federal money spent on schools is the minimum 


duty we owe to our heritage and to posterity. 
R. F. F. 


On Tour—The Family of Man 


In cultural matters Uncle Sam seldom puts his best foot 
forward, and even friendly critics smile at his intellectual 
immaturity, while hostile ones condemn him as brash or 
boorish. But this year the United States Information Agency 
offers an exhibit which is hailed as “one of the greater 
artistic triumphs of the century,” “adult and sophisticated,” 
and “close to a religious experience.” It is The Family of 
Man, seen last year at New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
by a third of a million people. 

Edward Steichen, dean of American photographers, took 
nearly three years to assemble the exhibit, winnowing out 
some five hundred photographs from more than two million 
submitted from all over the world and representing 68 
nations. As Mr. Steichen put it, the exhibit was conceived 
“as a mirror of the universal elements and emotions in the 
everdayness of life . . . as a mirror of the essential oneness 
of mankind throughout the world. .. .” It runs “the gamut 
of life from birth to death with emphasis on the daily 
relationships of man to himself, to his family, to the com- 
munity and to the world we live in—subject matter ranging 
from babies to philosophers, from the kindergarten to the 
university, from primitive peoples to the Councils of the 
United Nations.” His brother-in-law, Carl Sandburg, says 

(Editorials continued on page 30) 
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UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Unitarians and the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Judging by the church bulletins that come to my desk, 
almost every Unitarian minister on the American continent 
has preached at least one sermon on the fascinating subject 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and in many cases there has been a 
series of such sermons. Furthermore, reports indicate that 
the congregations gathering to hear these sermons have been 
larger than usual. There is undoubtedly a great deal of pop- 
ular interest in the subject, and our ministers have not been 
slow to take full advantage of it. At least one of these ser- 
mons has appeared in print—an admirable one by Rev. 
Duncan Howlett of the First Church in Boston—and has 
already been given wide circulation, through the generosity 
of a distinguished Unitarian layman. [See page 14] 

The popular excitement about this archeological dis- 
covery may well have begun as a result of the article by 
Edmund Wilson which first appeared—of all places—in the 
columns of the New Yorker. Mr. Wilson has expanded his 
article into a book which will almost certainly appear on 
the lists of best-sellers for a long period of weeks, and the 
total number of volumes on this subject is likely to be 
legion. Every indication seems to point to a long-term in- 
terest on a wide scale; and it may prove that the Bedouin 
shepherd looking for a lost sheep actually stumbled upon 
the most important new evidence in the field of Biblical re- 
_ search for centuries. Certainly what he found has been a 
rich bonanza for preachers! 


A Long Debate 


Debate concerning the meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
will go on for many decades, and there will be two main 
groups of debaters. On the one hand, the trained historians 
will not agree among themselves on many points; and, on 
the other, the theologians will find themselves arrayed into 
at least two contending armies on another series of points. 
Anything like a consensus of scholarly opinion cannot rea- 
sonably be expected for a long time, even in the area of his- 
torical study; and it is a foregone conclusion that theolo- 
gians will be doing battle over the issues in their field to the 
end of the chapter. The thoughtful layman, who is neither 
a scholar nor a theologian, may find himself thoroughly be- 
wildered by all the talk and quite willing to dismiss the 
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whole business as unimportant, once the novelty of the sub- 
ject has been worn off. Extravagant claims have already 
been made—and discounted. The catastrophic possibilities 
of the new evidence, so far as the traditional Christian doc- 
trines are concerned, have been proclaimed—and stoutly 
rejected. Those who say that now at long last the whole 
system of Christian belief will collapse like the Deacon’s 
One Hoss Shay are answered by those who announce that 
neither these recent discoveries nor any that conceivably 
might be made in the future will affect the Christian faith 
in even the slightest degree. Why, then, should anyone ex- 
cept those who are professionally concerned bother with the 
subject, beyond the passing moment’s interest in a seven- 
day wonder? And, in particular, why should Unitarians 
bother themselves about it? 


Faith and History 


As I see it, there is very good reason why Unitarians 
should take this whole matter with great seriousness, and 
equally good reason for refusing to jump to conclusions on 
any aspect of it. If the discovery of these ancient scrolls may 
conceivably require a substantial revision of our ideas con- 
cerning the historical beginnings of the Christian religion— 
and this appears to be a real possibility—then Unitarians 
ought to be among the first to support the scholarly research 
that will be necessary, provided that the research is carried 
on by men who are both competent and disinterested. This, 
of course, is the only kind of research that can be expected 
to arrive at the truth in any field of inquiry. Unless we are 
prepared to dismiss history, in the spirit of Henry Ford’s 
famous remark, it is of the greatest importance that the 
fullest investigation into the origins of Christianity should 
be made, in the light of all the evidence available. But such 
research takes time, and while it is going on, a sensible man 
will reserve his judgment. Excited expectations of revolu- 
tionary results are a poor basis for the sober work of 
scholars. Something very important for our understanding 
of how Christianity began, and therefore very important 
for our personal faith, may be awaiting us in the future; but 
it would be foolish to let that possibility either depress or 
exhilarate us prematurely. 

What we can—and should—do now is to reaffirm our 
Unitarian position with regard to the relation between 
history and religion. Some people are saying that faith is 
entirely independent of historical facts, that specifically the 
Christian faith does not rest upon a foundation of historical 
truth. They may be taking this position because they are 
afraid that in the light of modern research there will be 
no historical basis for the Christian faith at all. But Uni- 
tarians have never yielded to that insidious temptation, and 
we must not do so now. On the contrary, we should see in 
this apparent state of panic a challenge to us to affirm again, 
and much more forcefully, our faith in facts—in truth—in 
history—as the only sure basis of faith. 

F. M. E. 
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The scientist in 


the community, 


the classroom, the chapel 


By JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


The Scientist as an Educated Man 


I LIKE TO THINK of a college envionment in terms of a 
high but fertile mountain meadow, a place where the air is 
stimulating, the streams run free and turbulent and uncon- 
taminated, and where the views are clear and long. The trap- 
pers who first explored the Rocky Mountains had a saying that 
“meat don’t spile in the mountains.” It was their way of ob- 
serving that there was something undefiled and clear and clean 
about these high altitudes. Our society in creating our univer- 
sities and colleges has tried in an intellectual sense to create 
this kind of environment for young people to go trapping for 


ideas and understanding and to find adventure among the high 


places of the mind and spirit. 

In his Areopagitica, Milton described the “Passion of 
thought” in these places where the mind runs free. In his 17th 
century prose he speaks of men and women “sitting by their 
studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
ideas.” He speaks of the accompanying cheerfulness, “when 
the blood is fresh, the spirits pure 
and vigorous, not only to the vital 
but to the rational faculties,” with 
the result that “our hearts are now 
more capacious, our thoughts more 
erected to the search and ex- 
pectation of greatest and exactest 
thages 

Success in the deepest and truest 
sense will be found in the dignity 
and poise which we reveal in 
meeting both the failures and the 
successes of life. It will be found 
in our perception and acceptance 
of high standards and ideal aims. 
It will reside especially in the skill 
with which we handle our rela- 
tions with people, in our capacity 
to be compassionate as well as 
steadfast, tender as well as high- 
minded in our loyalties and our 
allegiances. It was said of the 
Athenians that they had the gift of 
making “gentle the life of man- 
kind.” My success and yours as an 
educated man will be augmented 
if we succeed in mixing with our 
professional accomplishment some 
of this ingredient for making gentle the life of our turbulent 
times, for cultivating civility in a period of harsh and brutal 
incivilities. . . . 

M.1,T, and other similar institutions increasingly emphasize 
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Education. 


Always closely connected with M.1.T. 
graduation in 1926, James, R. Killian, Jr. has been 
president of the Institute since 1949. During that 
time he has applied his belief that a technical educa- 
tion must be broadened by studies in the humanities. 
He is well known on the national scene and recently 
served as chairman of the committee making the 
study of the question “What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish?” at the White House Conference on 


excellence rather than numbers. This word “excellence,” and 
all the connotations surrounding it, describes the controlling 
concept of this institution. 

And what do we mean by excellence? We mean more than 
stiff requirements and high grades, although these are im- 
portant. In the deepest sense, what we mean has to do with a 
quality of mind and spirit. This quality manifests itself in many 
ways. We see it in a compulsive curiosity combined with a 
sustained desire to be a craftsman in some medium, be it ideas 
or materials. This quality of excellence is represented by the 
person who can, as Emerson said, enjoy a fine barn as well as 
a good play, a person who is responsive to the beauty of a fine 
theorem as well as a fine view, a fine character as well as a fine 
bridge or beautiful experiment. This quality of excellence 
manifests itself in an appreciation of the first-rate and in a 
sensitivity to those subtle qualities which determine the charac- 
ter and spirit and good relationships of people. In its most 
powerful manifestation, this quality of excellence includes a 
capacity to create and to imagine and thus to move from cur- 
rent excellence to new excellence 
and to add to our knowledge and 
our understanding. 

In our education and living, we 
seek to stress all of these various 
aspects: of excellence. It is not 
enough for an M.L¥. man or 
woman to do well in his or her 
academic work, vital as this may 
be. It is important also that they 
develop within themselves these 
qualities of discipline, conscience, 
sensitivity, and appreciation which 
first-rate people have come to feel 
important. pis 

It is of very great importance 
today that scientists and engineers 
and other specialists exhibit these 
qualities of excellence. Technologi- 
cal competition among industries 
and among nations is increasing. 
The problems involved in industry, 
in medicine and public health, and 
in government require, as I have 
said, a new order of excellence and 
creative intelligence. We need 
more scientists who can do the 
—--—. creative thinking and _ research 
which will bring the new concepts which underlie scientific 
advance. We need more scientists whose primary aim is to 
understand as well as more whose aim is to apply such under- 
standing. We need more good teachers of science in the 
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Barriers to creative science both cultural and political 


secondary schools who are gifted in identifying, motivat- 
ing, and encouraging promising young people. .. . 

Because society recognizes their great importance to it, it 
has begun to examine their qualifications with an increasingly 
critical eye. For example, engineers and scientists have been 
accused, sometimes quite unfairly, of being narrow and in- 
tellectually provincial in a way that has reduced their effective- 
ness to society. Along with other specialists, some of them have 
been subject to the charge of being indifferent to the humanis- 
tic aspects of life, particularly in the area of human relations. 

There is no reason for scientists and engineers to have 
these limitations, and society has a right to expect that they 
do not. One can become a first-rate scientist or engineer 
and still be as broad and as alert to the subtleties of human 
relationships and the affairs of the world as a person trained 
in any other field. Because science is so central to our life 
and so influential in shaping our future, he should have a 
cultural advantage on those who don’t understand science. 
Actually, it seems more difficult for the non-scientist to under- 
stand science than it does for the scientist to understand the 
humanities or the social sciences. By the same token, there 
is less excuse for the scientist to be confined to his science 
and to be thus narrow and provincial... . 


Stereotyped student ‘out of date’ 


There is the stereotype of the college student which depicts 
him as a Joe College, preoccupied with big-time athletics, par- 
ties, snap courses, hot rods, and hot dates. The evidence is 
overwhelming that this stereotype is out of date, if indeed it 
ever had any resemblance to truth. 

Since World War II a new maturity has been manifest on 
the American campus—a maturity which has been achieved 
without any loss of those qualities of exhuberance, fun, and 
fellowship so happily indigenous to college life. 

It has become increasingly true that college students can 
be expected to manage their own affairs, to carry important 
responsibilities, and to handle their own discipline. More 
college students have shown that they have graduated from 
high and preparatory school not only in theory but in fact. 

The old sterotype of Joe College, the rah-rah collegiate, 
showed him avoiding like poison any concern for learning 
or thinking or for spiritual development. It also depicted 
him as being afraid to be different in appearance or manners 
or thought or way of living. Both these sterotypes are out 
of date. Certainly people of these negative and timid charac- 
teristics are out of place in this institution. College is a place 
for a man to be himself, to develop himself to the fullest. 
Within the limits of mature and responsible conduct, it is a 
place for him to be experimental, to try new ideas and to 
challenge old ones. It is a place for enthusiasms, for experi- 
encing what Robert Louis Stevenson described as some “bold 
poetry of thought” in the “search and expectation of greatest 
and exactest things... .” 


The Scientist as a Citizen 


- I hold that nothing less will suffice for American engi- 
neering and science and American society than that our 
schools be competent to attract and educate those who can 
be great citizens as well as great specialists. This we have 
done in good measure already but we must do more... . 
As a result of the cold war, we in the United States have 
enforced upon us a burden of secrecy which, coupled with 
the necessity of combatting Communist infiltration and 
espionage, has forced upon us procedures and apprehensions 
we have never experienced before and which are abrasive to 
our spirit. Much of this secrecy is necessary, but it is also 
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necessary not to let a preoccupation with secrecy become so 
controlling that it impedes our scientific progress. 

We run the hazard of coming to feel that secrets are more 
important than keeping ahead and to lose sight of the fact 
that scientific advance flourishes best in an atmosphere free 
of undue conformity, suspicion, and secrecy. I do not mini- 
mize the importance of security and of maintaining the 
proper secrecy of our weapons; neither do I minimize the 
difficulties and complexities of protecting vital secrets in the 
present state of the world. But I do feel it vital that in the 
management of our security system, we do not forget that 
the one race the American people dare not lose is the race 
to keep ahead in our basic science and in our technology 
and that this requires the fewest barriers for creative work- 
ers. Present tendencies to apply security concepts to grants 
for non-classified work afford a clear example of the dangers 
of carrying security too far. These statements are all truisms, 
but truisms need to be restated and reiterated when they 


become neglected. 


Voice needed in public policy 


We in the field of science and engineering have a special 
need today to consider the position of the scientist and engi- 
neer in relation to public policy. There is some inclination 
to consider the scientist as so much of a specialist that he 
has no qualifications for speaking up on public policy. There 
is almost a hazard that the scientist and technological spe- 
cialists will be muted as voices in our public councils at a 
time when their special counsel is of the greatest importance. 

In an age of science and technology, this is doubly unfor- 
tunate. Public policy needs to have from science an under- 
standing of how science affects policy. And the scientist 
should have the same prerogative—no more, no less—than 
other professional men, lawyers, physicians, ministers, teach- 
ers. He also has the same obligation as do they to speak 
responsibly on public matters. But just because a man is a 
scientist or engineer should not disqualify him from speaking 
on an equal basis with other professional men in regard to the 
great questions of our day. The very nature of many of these 
questions, arising as they do out of the activities of scientists 
and engineers, makes it imperative that the scientist and engi- 
neer speak as citizens on an equal footing with citizens of com- 
parable education and ability from other walks of life. This is 
important if we are to maintain a favorable environment for 
scientific advance and if the nation is to deal wisely with the 
impact of science on our society. The importance of the scien- 
tific voice in our councils also points up the importance of our 
educational institutions’ making it possible for the scientists and 
engineers they educate to acquire breadth as well as depth. ... 

If American science is to continue to prosper, if it is to 
continue to attract to it its proper complement of creative and 
gifted minds, we must combat the mistaken notion that science 
and technology are narrow, provincial, and destructive of 
human values. In the face of the current cold war contest in 
which they work, we have an unusually urgent responsibility 
to stress the basic character of science as a liberalizing, human- 
izing, and creative force that can serve man spiritually as well 
as intellectually and practically. To achieve this result we must 
rely on teamwork and coalition of effort. Let me illustrate. 

One of the most important scientific achievements now being 
carried through is the interlocking of the basic sciences and 
engineering with biological and medical research—the appli- 
cations of physics and chemistry and technology to the life 
sciences, with the consequent deeper penetration of the struc- 
ture of living matter. The whole armamentarium of science is 
being marshaled to increase our understanding of life and to 
attack disease and malfunction. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Interior of chapel facing altar. Behind 
the altar is a metallic screen of rods and 
gilded pieces designed by Harry Bertoia. 
Above is a “lantern” admitting both 
natural and artificial light. 
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‘An atmosphere of religious freedom’ 


M.I.T. chapel to fill need in 


‘environment favorable to deeper spiritual insight’ 


AN INSTITUTION which embraces general as well as professional education must 
give attention to man’s spiritual life—to the place of religion in man’s history, in 
contemporary society and in the life of the individual. It also must encourage an 
understanding of those postulates which underlie our society’s concept of virtue— 
the unifying ideals and standards, the moral and ethical beliefs which men in general 
agree upon but reach by diverse paths of faith, philosophy or social pressure. The 
responsibility to deal with these great matters is inherent in any program to educate 
young people adequately and broadly. Their all-round development requires a growth 
of the spirit as well as the mind. 

How does a secular institution such as M.I.T. handle this responsibility properly? 
It does so by maintaining an atmosphere of religious freedom and, within this en- 
vironment of freedom, by providing adequate opportunity for its students to deepen 
their understanding of their own religious interests and to worship in their own way. 
Certainly it must avoid advocating any creed or theological doctrine. While partaking 
of the Judeo-Christian traditions and postulates of American society, a private secular 
institution should be- hospitable to religion and to the pursuit of spiritual matters by 
men of all creeds and differing outlooks, but it should not permit itself to be used to 
advocate or deny any theological doctrine or any philosophical position toward reli- 
gion. Our responsibility is to provide opportunity, in a manner wholly elective, for 
the development of sviritual maturity and the exercise of spiritual interests. 

The small devotional chapel which we have built at M.I.T. has been conceived 
and will be used in accord with these principles. It will be in the completest sense 
non-sectarian, equally available to individuals and groups of all faiths. Its purpose 
is two-fold: 

First, to stand as a symbol of the place of the spirit in the life of the mind and 
as a physical statement of the fact that M.I.T. has a right and a responsibility to 
deal with ideals as well as ideas and to be concerned with the search for virtue while 
we become proficient in the search for things. 

Second, to provide ready opportunity for students and other members of our com- 
munity to worship as they choose, to have on campus a building, beautiful and evoc- 
ative of reverence and meditation, where those who wish may enter and worship 
in their fashion: 

This two-fold purpose of course includes the provision of opportunities for the 
separate faiths and groups to use the chapel each in their own way so long as this 
does not require special privilege. It also means that the chapel is available 
for appropriate ceremonies such as marriages and other rites. The chapel does not 
embrace the full responsibilities of a church and thus does not compete with the 
neighboring churches which serve members of our community. 

I share the hope that the chapel may serve to encourage a creative approach to 
matters of the spirit. As I have already suggested, an institution of science may well 
be an environment especially favorable to deeper spiritual insights. More important 
than its practical achievements are the spiritual contributions of science, its emphasis 
on the importance of truth and of the value of brotherhood and its revelation of the 
beauty, the order, the majesty, the wonder of man and of the universe around him. 
Through these contributions it shares with the great faiths opportunities for furthering 
man’s spiritual understanding; and creative minds and spirits, availing themselves of 
the resources of both science and religion, may advance man’s search for virtue and 
understanding with new vigor and in new ways. 

The chapel is in this sense but a part of a broader spiritual program long evolving 
at the Institute. The future direction and method of this program must rest upon 
community acceptance and desire, and coordinate with our developing program in. 
the humanities and social studies. It should grow naturally out of the spiritual values 
which are inherent in our institution. We should remember that M.LT. was founded 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“Meant to harmonize with the 
nearby brick dormitories, the non- 
denominational chapel presents a 
severe mask on its exterior; within, 
it is a citadel for repose and 
worship.” 

Time, December 5, 1955 


LEFT; Exterior of chapel, showing moat 
and bell tower, with dormitories in back- 
ground. 


BELOW: Assistant dean of students, Rev. 
Robert Holden, center, talking with two 
M.1.T. students. He was formerly min- 
ister of the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), of New Bedford, Mass. 
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What about the Dead Sea Scrolls? 


« .. And now, quite suddenly, the figure of 


Jesus again begins to emerge out of the work” 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS first 
came to my attention through the pages 
of a magazine called the Biblical Arche- 
ologist. It is a modest little publication. 
Nevertheless the issue for May, 1948, 
carried in bold face type the headline 
“A PHENOMENAL DISCOVERY.” 
Millar Burrows* of Yale, Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research at 
Jerusalem, had just announced “the most 
important discovery ever made in Old 
Testament manuscripts.” The statement 
was made without qualification. The head- 
line referred to the discovery of the first 
of the manuscripts now known as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

One of the manuscripts in the first 
find was a complete copy of the book of 
Isaiah. There was also a commentary on 
Habakkuk and there was a Manual of 
Discipline. Beyond this the announce- 
ment was meager. Information was slight 
at the time. It was still coming in and not 
always easy to assess. Professor Burrows 
hazarded the guess that the manuscripts 
might have been hidden by the Essenes, 
a Jewish heretical sect which flourished 
at the time of Christ and was known to 
have dwelt near the shores of the Dead 
Sea. That was all. 

The scholarly world waited with bated 
breath for further announcements. Grad- 
ually the picture clarified and the impor- 
tance of the discoveries was established 
beyond question. The information was by 
no means all in, however, and the accu- 
mulated manuscripts had not all been 
read and assessed, when the whole mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the 
intelligent reading public last May 
through an article by Edmund Wilson in 
the New Yorker. It was a big, thorough, 
detailed, carefully written account of the 
whole story to that time. The article has 
since been expanded and is now available 
in book form. 

As more than one observer has re- 
marked, it seemed rather anomalous to 
follow the story of these ancient manu- 
scripts and the ascetic order that treas- 
ured them through the slick pages of the 
New Yorker magazine. The article be- 


* See Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Serolls, 
N. Y., Viking, 1955, a full treatment of the 


subject just published, 
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By DUNCAN HOWLETT 


gins among the sophisticated cartoons 
which toward the back of the magazine 
give way to equally sophisticated adver- 
tising. 

Need for evidence 


Oddly enough the public press had 
paid little attention to the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. This was due in 
part to the fact that the scholars con- 
cerned played down the importance of 
their discoveries, except among them- 
selves, and insisted all along that it was 
too soon properly to assess the impor- 
tance of the find. The evidence had all to 
be in first. Then too, there was the in- 
evitable difference of opinion among 
them on dates and other matters, a point 
on which Wilson dwells, in this case I 
think with little justification. 

As a result of the New Yorker article, 
however, the Dead Sea Scrolls have be- 
come a topic of lively discussion among 
a wide variety of people. People who 
knew almost nothing of the manuscript 
literature lying behind the Old and New 
Testaments are asking what the Dead 
Sea Scrolls mean to us. What do they do 
to the Gospels? Mr. Wilson has raised 
more questions than he or anyone else 
can answer. Consequently, because the 
questions are being asked, it behooves us 
to know what the right answers are and 
also to know where no answers are to be 
had at all. For the story of the find you 
should read Mr. Wilson’s book. It is by 
far the most readable and the most com- 
plete account to make its appearance so 
far. There are, however, certain things in 
regard to the Dead Sea Scrolls which we 
ought to have in mind, many of which 
are not as yet to be found in the articles 
and books which are now mushrooming 
on the subject. 

In the first place, considering the im- 
portance of the Scrolls to Bible study, 
and the suddenness with which they burst 
upon Bible scholars everywhere, the vir- 
tual unanimity among the authorities as 
to the date of the manuscripts is remark- 
able. With few exceptions, all are now 
agreed that they are to be dated between 
the years 200 B. c. and 70 A. DB. This 
is when the writing on the parchments 
was actually penned. The subject matter 


Duncan Howlett, minister of the First 
Church Boston since 1946, is a graduate 
of Harvard Law School and Harvard 
Divinity School. Prior to 1946 he served 
in New Bedford and Salem, Massachu- 
setts. He has written numerous, articles 
and is active in educational and civic en- 
deavors. This sermon, first delivered by 
Rev. Howlett in October, 1955, is here 
reprinted because of many requests. 


was of course composed long before, as 
for example, the Book of Isaiah. 

Equally noteworthy is the agreement 
of all reputable scholars that the Scrolls 
are the work of the Essenes. It was they 
who prepared them, and they who hid 
them in caves high above the Dead Sea 
when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem 
and dispersed the Jews in 70 A. D. 

Again, it is almost generally agreed 
that the Old Testament as we know it 
will have to come in for some revision. 
It is also agreed that the revisions will be 
on minor matters rather than on major 
ones. A multitude of mistakes have come 
to light of the sort a tired copyist makes, 
as lines omitted, or phrases contracted in 
which the same word appears twice. As 
a result, many passages in the Old Testa- 
ment which have long puzzled Bible stu- 
dents are now clear. What this means to 
you and me is that when this information 
is all collected and a new translation is 
made on the basis of it, the Old Testa- 
ment will be easier to read and under- 
stand than ever before. 

It must also be pointed out, however, 
that the Essene text is not necessarily the 
best and the most accurate in all respects. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls which contain Old 
Testament material are copies of copies 
of copies, just as are the Old Testament 
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_ Further finds disclose character of the Essene Sect 


manuscripts we already possessed. In 
fact, the Dead Sea Scrolls show how re- 
markably accurate were the copyists who 
handed our text (the Masoretic) down 
to us. The Essene manuscripts, on the 
other hand, show variants in the text, 
obviously introduced to suit the Messi- 
anic faith of the sect. It also shows 
copyists’ errors. 

There is, of course, no dispute at all as 
to what the manuscripts contain. All of 
the Old Testament has been found among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls! Not all the books 
are complete, to be sure, as was one of 
the Isaiah manuscripts, but some portion 
- of every book has turned up. There are 
a great many items from the Apocrypha, 
the part of the Bible which lies between 
the Old and New Testaments, and was 
accepted by Greek-speaking Jews and 
by Christians. There are many documents 
from the Pseudepigrapha. These were 
sacred Jewish writings which were omit- 
ted from the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha when the canon of the Law 
and the Prophets was closed about 200 
B.c. and which were omitted again 
when the Old lestament canon was 
finally closed in 90 a.p. There was no 
little disagreement among devout Jews at 
that time as to whether the documents 
we know as the Pseudepigrapha should 
have been included in the Old Testament. 
Consequently, for centuries afterward 
many of the omitted documents con- 
tinued to be held in reverence by many 
of the Jews and later by many of the 
early Christian communities as well. Evi- 
dently the Essenes were among those 
who continued to treasure these writings. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls also include the 
commentary on Habakkuk which I men- 
tioned, a Manual of Discipline and a 
document called the War Between the 
Children of Light and the Children of 
Darkness. The manuscripts also contain 
many psalms—I do not mean those to be 
found in our Book of Psalms—but songs 
of hope of praise and thanksgiving, un- 
doubtedly composed about the time they 
were committed to writing. They were 
hymns used by the Essenes in their wor- 
ship. Such is the content of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

As a result of the first find, a feverish 
hunt for more caves and more manu- 
scripts began. From time to time the 
search lagged a little. Then a new find 
would send the searchers out with re- 
newed vigor and hope. Four caves in all 
have now been found yielding great 
numbers of manuscripts, some complete, 
more just bits and fragments of single 
pages. In connection with the thorough- 
going search of the area that has been 
made in the last few years by both 


_ bedouins and archeologists, the founda- 


tion of a building belonging to the Es- 
senes near the shore of the Dead Sea has 
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been excavated. It seems to have con- 
tained a scriptorium where sacred writ- 
ings were copied. Even the benches at 
which the writers sat can still be seen. 
The size of the scriptorium helps to ex- 
plain the large number of manuscripts 
found. 


Position of Essenes clarified 


The most important part of the dis- 
cussion about the Dead Sea Scrolls con- 
cerns the Essenes. What light do these 
newly-found manuscripts shed upon 
them? What do they tell us about Jesus 
of Nazareth that we have not known be- 
fore, especially in regard to his relation- 
ship to the Essenes? On these things we 
need to be clear. On these points in par- 
ticular we need to know what we do 
know and what we do not know. 

We have known about the Essenes for 
a long time. Josephus, the Jewish his- 
torian, said of the Essenes: “They make 
light of danger and triumph over pain by 
their resolute will; death, if it comes with 
henor, they consider better than immor- 
tality. The war with the Romans tried 
their souls through and through by every 
variety of test. Racked and_ twisted, 
broken and burnt, and made to pass 
through every instrument of torture in 
order to induce them to blaspheme their 
lawgiver or eat some forbidden thing, 
they refused to yield to either demand, 
nor ever once did they cringe to their 
persecutors or even shed a tear. Smiling 
in their agonies and mildly deriding their 
tormentors, they cheerfully resigned their 
souls, confident that they would receive 
them back again.” 

Philo, the Jewish Hellenistic philoso- 
pher who lived in Egypt, spoke of them 
thus: “None of the treacherous and cun- 
ning tyrants was able to lay any charge 
against the company of the Essenes, or 
‘holy men.’ Their moral excellence tri- 
umphed and everybody treated them as 
independent and free by nature, praising 
their common meals and their indescib- 
able goodfellowship, the clearest proof of 
of a life which is perfect and exceedingly 
happy.” 

The Essenes were an ascetic heretical 
sect in Judaism. They did not marry 
though they often adopted and reared 
children, and there is some evidence that 
some women were admitted to the order 
in a separate category. On the other 
hand they were not recluses in any sense 
of the word. They lived together in com- 
munities, in the large one by the Dead 
Sea, and in smaller ones scattered 
through the cities and towns of Pal- 
estine. Yet, they did not remain apart by 
themselves, but went about among the 
people of the communities where they 
dwelt. 

There has been no little curiosity 


about the Essenes among students of the 
Bible. What little we know about them 
does not fit any pattern. Why for ex- 
ample are they never mentioned in the 
pages of the Gospels? They were a sepa- 
rate sect in Judaism like the Sadducees 
and the Pharisees. These latter sects 
played a very prominent role in oppos- 
ing Jesus. It has been suggested more 
than once that the total absence of any 
mention of the Essenes in the Gospels 
must indicate Jesus’ sympathy for and 
kinship with them. 

For a century or more it has been 
argued that Jesus was himself an Essene. 
In fact it has been argued rather fantas- 
tically that Jesus was a member of a se- 
cret order, the Essenes, whose agent he 
was and on whose behalf he acted. The 
Essenes, on their part, according to the 
theory, secretly helped him to perform 
all the wonders recorded of him in the 
Bible. It has also long since been argued 
that John the Baptist was an Essene. 

Now this last supposition may well be 
true. There are many striking parallels 
between the utterances of John the Bap- 
tist as recorded in the New Testament 
and the writings of the Essenes which 
have just come into our hands. Both 
preached baptism after repentance; both 
believed they were preparing the way for 
the coming of the Messiah; both retired 
into the wilderness to prepare the way 
of the Lord; both taught that the Mes- 
siah would baptize not with water but 
with the Spirit. John wads the son of a 
priest, but it seems altogether likely that 
he was reared by the Essenes and may 
well have been a member of the order in 
his maturity. 


Jesus related to Essenes 


When we turn to Jesus, however, the 
case 1s by no means so clear. Neverthe- 
less, as a result of reading the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, we must now concede that there 
was some relationship between Jesus and 
the Essenes. This could not have been 
said ten years ago. It was perfectly pos- 
sible to argue then as most scholars did 
that no evidence whatever existed that 
Jesus had anything to do with the Es- 
senes. The idea was at best based upon 
a surmise rising from that curious omis- 
sion of all mention of the group in the 
Gospels. Now that is all changed. Now 
we know that if Jesus was not himself 
an Essene he was certainly closely con- 
nected with them. 

As in the case of John the Baptist, 
there are striking parallels between the 
two. Both believed in baptism. Both 
Jesus and the Essenes believed in the 
practice of brotherhood among all men. 
Both believed in the communal meal 
where all sat down together not merely 
to eat but to celebrate their brotherly 
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Relation between Jesus, John, and the Essenes explored 


cohesion and their religious devotion to 
a common ideal. Both believed in ex- 
treme fortitude. Both believed in the 
highest moral standard and in the most 
impeccable kind of personal righteous- 
ness. Both emphasized the spiritual to 
an extraordinary degree. Both objected 
to the temple practices of Jerusalem. 
Both opposed the taking of oaths. Both 
opposed animal sacrifice, both believed 
in immortality in contrast with the Sad- 
ducees who did not and the other Jews 
who were not quite so clear about it. 
Both believed in ascetic practices. Both 
were well versed in the ancient scriptures 
and built their teaching on the interpre- 
tation of the Law and the Prophets and 
both believed decidedly in the validity of 
the prophecies which they found in the 
Old Testament. Both believed that Old 
Testament prophecies were coming true 
in their own time. Both believed in the 
coming of the Messiah. 

You will remember that there were 
striking parallels between the teachings 
of John the Baptist and the Essenes, and 
that there the matter ended. There were 
no differences. At this point the contrast 
between Jesus and John is striking, for 
there are quite as marked differences be- 
tween Jesus and the Essenes as there are 
similarities. For example, there seems to 
have been some quality of worshipping 
the Sun among the Essenes although that 
is not completely clear. This is totally 
lacking in Jesus. The Essenes believed in 
a hierarchy of rules but you remember 
Jesus’ strong words on this subject. He 
condemned those who wanted to sit in 
the high seat, said the last should be first, 
would grant no hierarchial status to the 
disciples on earth or in Heaven and re- 
fused himself to be called “Lord.” The 
Essenes thought it wrong to anoint 
themselves with oil; Jesus accepted 
anointment graciously. The Essenes, al- 
though they moved among men, lived in 
their own ascetic communities; Jesus 
both worked and lived among men. 

These are not minor matters by any 
means but neither are they the most im- 
portant. The sharpest contrast comes in 
regard to the Law. The Essenes, al- 
though they were deeply spiritual in 
quality, were also legal literalists. Dr. 
Krister Stendahl of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, to whom I am much indebted 
for help in these matters, puts it this 
way. “The Essenes combined legal lit- 
eralism with a theology of Grace.” They 
were particularly literal in their observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, yet it is against 
just such literalism and Sabbath literalism 
in particular that Jesus inveighed most 
strongly. The Essenes believed in ritual 
washing. Again, Jesus found nothing 
more revolting than the idea that out- 
ward washing makes a man inwardly 
pure. 
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Thus we are left in a dilemma in re- 
gard to Jesus’ relationship to the Essenes. 
It is clear that he was not a member of 
the order. On the other hand it is quite 
possible—we cannot say probable—that 
he was brought up by the order as John 
the Baptist seems to have been. After all, 
John and Jesus were cousins and cousins 
are often brought up according to the 
same pattern. In this case the long period 
between Jesus’ birth and the time he be- 
gan his public ministry is accounted for. 
This has long been one of the favorite 
arguments of those who have held to the 
Essene theory. It also accounts for Jesus’ 
profound knowledge of the Scriptures, 
his feeling for them, and his sense of the 
importance of the issues in Judaism in 
his time. 

But we can go no farther than to say 
it is possible. There was another Jewish 
sect flourishing in the First Century 
A. D. known as the Therapeute. Their 
habitat was Egypt and, if it could be 
shown that Jesus spent with them the 
years that are blank to us, we should 
have an explanation for the curious story 
of the flight to Egypt which has always 
stood mysteriously alone in the Gospel 
account and with no other hint as to its 
meaning. Scholars have long since 
learned to regard such isolated bits as 
containing meaning far beyond what ap- 
pears on the surface. Many have thought 
the tale indicated where Jesus was dur- 
ing the unknown years. Then too, the 
Therapeute could account for Jesus’ 
knowledge of Scripture, but so could the 
instruction available in the rabbinical 
schools of his own native land. The an- 
swer here is that there is still a great 
deal that we do not know. As yet we 
know nothing about the long silent years 
between Jesus’ early life and the begin- 
ning of his public ministry. 


Christian churches influenced 


When we come to the first Christian 
churches, however, there can be no dis- 
pute. The relationship between them and 
the Essenes was intimate—just how inti- 
mate we cannot quite be sure. The paral- 
lels between the two are so remarkable 
as to indicate not mere dependence, not 
mere inspiration, but the presence of 
members of the Essene order among the 
leaders of the first Christian churches. 
The adoption by those churches of Es- 
sene teachings and practice is now an 
established fact. 

Their view of history was the same, 
their liturgical institutions were the 
same, their ecclesiastical organization 
was the same, even their theological lan- 
guage. Both spoke of “the People of the 
Way.” Both held that love of God and 
one’s neighbor are the source of the Law. 
Both thought of themselves as quite 
properly poor in the things of this world, 


and yet withal the Children of Light. 
Both thought of themselves as the elect 
of God, and for this reason the eventual 
judges of the nations. “Poor in \spirit” 
meant “meek” for both. Both believed in 
“peace among men with whom God is 
pleased.” 

Both governed themselves by a demo- 
cratic assembly of the whole member- 
ship. Both had a higher judiciary of 
twelve laymen, the figurative counterpart 
of the twelve tribes of Israel. There is 
constant repetition in both groups of the 
magic number twelve. Both reproved an 
erring member in private at first, then 
before witnesses and only at the last be- 
fore the entire assembly. This is unparal- 
leled in Judaism. Sacraments were actual 
with both, and they numbered two: bap- 
tism on repentance and confession, and 
communal meals. The prescription for 
the form of these meals is very like in 
both groups. 

Both lived in the constant expectation 
of the end of the world and the coming 
of the Messiah. Both looked upon life on 
earth as a conflict between God and the 
world; between spirit and flesh; between 
the sons of light and the sons of dark- 
ness. Both believed that Old Testament 
prophecies were being realized and 
would continue to be, and both expected 
the Kingdom of God soon to come. They 
lived their lives in anticipation of the 
coming of this event. 


Origin of Christianity with Essenes? 


It is an astonishing story and its sig- 
nificance is clear. Christianity, as we see 
it emerging into the pages of history 
during the First Century a.D., origi- 
nated in a heretical Jewish sect which 
flourished from perhaps 200 B.c. down 
to the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
A.D. Jesus himself may not have been 
an active member of the sect, but the 
sect, its members, and certainly its be- 
liefs and practices merge imperceptibly 
with the earliest Christian churches so 
that there is a point at which the one 
cannot be distinguished from the other. 

Because of this Edmund Wilson leapt 
to the conclusion that Christianity origi- 
nated with the Essenes. “This monas- 
tery,” he writes, speaking of the Essenes’ 
building excavated on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, “this structure of stone that 
endures between the bitter waters and 
precipitous cliffs, with its oven and its 
inkwells, its mill and its cesspool, its 
constellation of sacred fonts, and the un- 
adorned graves of its dead, is perhaps, 
more than Bethlehem or Nazareth, the 
cradle of Christianity.” 

On the other hand, Professor Frank 
W. Cross, one of the leading authorities 
on the subject, is flatly opposed to such 
a conclusion. Edmund Wilson, he writes, 
“is naive when he supposes that discoy- 
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Evidence for belief in ‘continuity of human thought’ 


ery of the historical continuities of the 
central Christian teachings and institu- 
tions should directly alter or dispel theo- 
logical dogma. The critical scholars— 
Catholic, Protestant and secular—at 
work on the scrolls here in Jerusalem 
are not walking about in trepidation, lest 
their faith (or lack of it) be altered by 
the next manuscript fragment they turn 
over.” The implication is clear that 
Christian and Jewish dogma which rests 
upon faith will not be altered because of 
these remarkable discoveries. 

But what are we to think, you and I 
who are not skilled theologians, who 
have no dogmas that we cling to, but 
who want only to know how the Dead 
Sea Scrolls affect our simple faith in love 
and justice and the ultimate spiritual 
nature of the things that are most im- 
portant? For us I think the discovery of 
the Essene manuscripts is further evi- 
dence in support of an old belief, a be- 
lief we have always held—in the con- 
tinuity of human thought and institu- 
tions and in the interrelatedness of all 
things. Every discovery that the arche- 
ologists and Bible students have made 
during the last century has confirmed 
this premise. All the evidence as it comes 
in continues to demonstrate the fact that 
whatever happens comes out of what- 
ever has happened before. Everything 
that happens has its origin in earlier 
events. Many people, you and I among 
them, have never been able to under- 
stand quite how God broke into human 
history some 2,000 years ago, no matter 
how often the theologians have tried to 
explain it. Maybe they are right. Cer- 
tainly we cannot disprove what they say. 
But we can say the idea does not help 
most of us very much. On the contrary, 
the attempt to accept it raises many 
questions which in turn have answers 
which are even more difficult to under- 
stand. This again is not to say the an- 
_ swers are not true. It is only to say that 
for us they make the confusion worse 
confounded. 


Beliefs verified 


With the new evidence that has come 
to us from the Dead Sea Scrolls we can 
sce better than we have ever been able to 
see before, that Jesus of Nazareth and 
the earliest Christian churches rose quite 
naturally out of a sect in Judaism which 
in its turn rose out of the more ancient 
prophetic tradition of the people of Is- 
rael. Now we can understand without ef- 
fort and believe without questioning 
what heretofore we felt was true, but 
could not completely demonstrate. In 
the light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
story of Jesus and the disciples and the 
early church takes yet more sharply the 
form in which we have always accepted 
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it. The only difference is, now it is 
clearer. Now it is based even more surely 
on fact than before, and scarcely at all 
on surmise. Now more than ever before 
we see Jesus and his times, the early 
churches and the heretical sects of 
Judaism, temple orthodoxy and the an- 
cient tradition of the prophets as inter- 
related parts of a single unfolding pan- 
orama. 

For most of us, as we have learned 
more and more about men and history 
and our world it has become increasingly 


difficult to think of a break in the his- 
torical process as a result of which things 
were different forever afterward. We 
have found it particularly difficult to be- 
lieve, as we were asked to do, that our 
happiness in life after death depends on 
our belief or non-belief in God’s entry 
into history. In the ignorance that sur- 
rounded men up until just recently, such 
a belief was still quite possible. For most 
of us now in the midst of the twentieth 
century, it simply is not. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Do we build as we believe ? 


WITH CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
steadily rising throughout the country, the 
need for new church buildings and more 
adequate classroom facilities and social 
rooms has sharply increased. This has 
brought to the fore the question of con- 
temporary design and its suitability to the 
needs and the meaning of a church build- 
ing. There are many of us who still can 
think only in terms of the traditional 
styles, particularly Gothic and Colonial, 
which they identify with churches, col- 
leges, and institutional buildings in gen- 
eral, forgetting that prior to the Gothic 
and Colonial periods, churches were built 
without a Gothic spire or a Colonial 
steeple. There is nothing about the Gothic 
or the Colonial style that makes it innately 
right for a church, nor is there any reason 
why every church should have a steeple 
in order to fulfill its function and express 
its meaning. The First Unitarian Church 
of Madison, Wisconsin, designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, has a pitched roof 
which encloses, so to speak, the idea of 
the steeple. Because of its unfamiliar ap- 
pearance the response of many to the 
church has been, “But it doesn’t look 
like a church!” It is true that it doesn’t 
look like a Colonial or a Gothic church, 
and that is the real implication of the 
criticism. However, the architect was 
thinking very deeply about the special 
meaning of this building and the prob- 
lem of translating its meaning into visual 
form. In The Future of Architecture, 
Frank Lloyd Wright has this to say: 
“Unitarians believed in the unity of all 
things. Well, I tried to build a building 
here that expressed that over-all unity. 
The plan you see is triangular. The roof 
is triangular and out of this... you get 
this expression of reverence without re- 
course to the steeple. The building itself 

. says what the steeple used to say, 
but says it with greater reverence, I 
think, in both form and structure.” 

Despite criticism, many new churches 
and synagogues have been built in con- 
temporary style, and Unitarians have not 
lagged behind. They can learn much 


from the churches of other denomina- 
tions and particularly from the syna- 
gogues, for in these buildings Unitarians 
will find an emphasis on classrooms and 
social rooms, and a desire for simplicity 
and symbolism that is in keeping with 
Unitarian demands. 

An important movement that should 
also be of interest to Unitarians is the 
liturgical arts movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church which is concerned with 
Taising the standards of architecture, vis- 
ual arts, and music as these arts are 
used in the service of the church. A quar- 
terly, Liturgical Arts, is issued by the 
Liturgical Arts Society, 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York, which shows some of 
the best work being done for the Roman 
Catholic Church. Moreover, the Litur- 
gical Arts Society acts as a center of 
information, often bringing the parish 
priest who is building a new church in 
contact with a good architect, or helping 
with the selection of vestments, statues 
and liturgical objects. Such a group has 
also been formed in Boston. This is the 
Botolph Group, which is currently acting 
as consultant in the choice of Roman 
Catholic vestments and liturgical objects 
for the non-denominational chapel at 
M.IL.T. The Botolph Group has a small 
gallery and shop at 247 Newbury Street, 
where a photographic file can be con. 
sulted if a church is seeking an artist. 
Such centers of information would be 
particularly useful in the Unitarian As- 
sociation, in which the laymen’s com- 
mittees have much authority but may not 
always be equal to the task of selecting 
an architect. zi 

Those who are interested in going fur- 
ther into this question and Visiting some 
of the contemporary churches and syna- 
gogues in their neighborhood will find 
useful material in the files of Liturgical 
Arts, and also in Architectural Record 
for September 1955, which was devoted 
primarily to new churches and syna- 
gogues. 

MORNA E. CRAWFORD, member of 
the Board of the Religious Arts Guild 
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A liberal in the great tradition 


Martyr’s indecisions seen as 
y. 


‘search for intellectual truth’ 


THIS MONTH marks the quarter- 
centenary of the martyrdom of Thomas 
Cranmer, one of the three Cambridge 
bishops who were publicly burned at 
Oxford during the religious persecutions 
under “Bloody Mary” of England. The 
first two, Nicholas Ridley and Hugh 
Latimer, went to the stake on October 
16, 1555. It was Latimer who pro- 
nounced the famous epitaph which for- 
ever united in memory the three most 
dissimilar martyrs: “Be of good cheer, 
Master Ridley, and play the man. We 
shall this day light such a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

No such courageous words came at 
that time from Cranmer, who was re- 
prieved for another four months be- 
cause of his several recantations. But 
when Queen Mary and her Spanish ad- 
visers eventually overcame their scruples 
about burning an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Cranmer was led to the fire. Not, 
however, before he had been ceremoni- 
ously stripped of all his ecclesiastical 
honors and dignities in accordance with 
instructions from Rome. The arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury in a Roman 
Catholic England (as it was under 
Mary) was not the gift of the Queen, 
nor the Prime Minister, much less of 
Parliament. Latimer and Ridley were 
bishops by grace of the Protestant king, 
Henry VIII; Cranmer, though appointed 


by Henry, had been confirmed by the 
Pope. 


Repudiation by flame 


Cranmer had not the vivid personality 
of Latimer, nor the learning of Ridley. 
Neither did he appear throughout his 
life to possess the strong character of 
the other two. But in the perspective of 
history his death atoned for much of his 
indecision and hesitation during life. To 
the astonishment of the crowd and of 
the Spanish friars he suddenly, at the 
last minute, repudiated his six successive 
retractions and thrust into the flames 
the hand which had signed them. 
Brought into the church of St. Mary to 
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repeat his recantations on the way to 
the fire he solemnly “renounced and re- 
fused” the things “written by my hand 
contrary to the truth which I thought 
in my heart.” And at the stake itself he 
repeated: “This was the hand that wrote 
it, therefore it shall suffer first punish- 
ment.” 

Horrible though his death was, and 
great his courage, this martyrdom was 
not unique. Over three hundred Protes- 
tants suffered similarly in the four years 
of Marian persecution. Most of them 
seem to have exhibited much the same 
high courage and fortitude. It is not 
Cranmer’s death but his life which holds 
especial interest for liberals of today. 

Historians appear to agree that he was, 
as a statesman, something of a time- 
server. He wrote the famous argument 
in favor of divorce that brought him to 
the notice of Henry.and led to his ap- 
pointment as Primate of Canterbury. He 
gave the king unfailing support in all his 
marital difficulties and his despotic acts. 
He was a party to the plot to exclude 
Mary from the throne. His strangely 
mingled nature showed itself in count- 
less uncertainties and hesitations. 

These were weaknesses in an arch- 
bishop and a statesman, but they serve 
to confirm the present-day estimate of 
Cranmer the theologian, the liberal 
Protestant whose reluctance to be posi- 
tive and definite is now regarded as evi- 
dence of his eagerness for intellectual 
truth. He was forever unwilling to make 
public profession of his attitude and be- 
lief because his Protestantism was not a 
fixed and immutable attitude like that of 
Calvin and Knox, but a developing 
process and a continuing search. 

Thomas Cranmer was an Erastian, a 
firm believer in reason and education. 
He fought for the free education of the 
poor at the grammar school at Canter- 
bury. He believed in the dignity of man, 
an idea that had been so neglected by 
the aristocratic racketeers of the pre- 
Reformation church. He gave the Eng- 
lish people a Prayer Book and a Bible in 
their own tongue. 


‘Hard-won opinions’ 


Sir George Trevelyan, the modern 
British historian, has this to say of him: 
“[He was] mild and cautious, scrupu- 
lously slow to choose between two sides 
in intellectual controversy, full of per- 
petual moral hesitations and mental re- 
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visions, but with occasional bursts of 
courage on behalf of his hard-won 
opinions.” 

The key to Cranmer’s character might 
well be found in that last phrase: “his 
hard-won opinions.” The Roman: church 
has always known all the answers; many 
Protestants in the 16th century were 
equally positive about the boundaries of 
truth. Cranmer has suffered at the hands 
of past historians because of his unwill- 
ingness to be always in the right, but he 
is attractive to us today for that very 
reason. Liberalism, by its very nature, 
must always be relative. Cranmer, author 
of the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Articles of Faith, was no Unitarian. But 
relative to his environment he was a 
liberal in the great tradition. He invited 
foreign scholars to England to help him 
in his difficult search for truth. He spoke 
out for piety and good works, for com- 
passion and assistance to the poor, in 
a time when the measure of religious 
conviction was the gilt on the images or 
the richness of vestments. 

He gave the English people, clergy- 
man and cobbler alike, a knowledge of 
the Scriptures and through it, the 
strength to resist the persecution of the 
Marians. English men and women, rich 
and poor, went to the flames for a cause 
they understood. for the first time. 

The flames that consumed Thomas 
Cranmer’s offending right hand did more 
than make final resolution of that gentle 
churchman’s perplexities. It suppressed 
Rome’s hopes for regaining control of 
the English church. That the Anglican 
Communion has not yet caught up with 
Cranmer’s liberality on the subject of 
divorce, for example, is not the fault of - 
its first archbishop. Today’s liberals may 
salute Thomas of Canterbury as a fore- 
runner in the great tradition of liberality. 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Tenth Assembly appraised, spirit applauded, 


as closing of session nears 


YEAR BY YEAR, the United Nations 
is building a solid foundation for a peace- 
ful world. This foundation is being laid 
by determined men and women who 
realize that it must be slow work. 

As the 10th Assembly of the United 
Nations comes to a close it will have 
registered a series of accomplishments 
whose mention is bound to stir the 
doubting hearts of some and the staunch 
support of many more. 

The patience, persistence and deter- 
mination of the United Nations Security 
Council has held the Arabs from hurling 
themselves in massed force against their 
neighbors, the Israelis. Unearthing the 
causes of this localized unrest and re- 
lieving the tensions slowly has been the 
unspectacular but needed role of the 
United Nations, both at headquarters 
and in the field. 

Another vital accomplishment of the 
10th Assembly is the unremitting work 
in disarmament. With the addition of 
the representative of Canada, the Secu- 
rity Council becomes the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. As such, its 
search for a formula which will provide 
the necessary solution for this age-old 
problem of safe disarmament is nearing 
success. Many of the agreements reached 
between the nations of East and West 
are sound. Though the gap is still wide, 
the thinking of the nations is slowly near- 
ing a focal point. 


Technical assistance expanded 


A division of the United Nations 
which carries hope and life to the far 
ends of the world is the Economic and 
Social Council. Here the work is so 
varied that space permits the mention 
of only a few interests. The expanded 
Technical Assistance Program has raised 
its budget voluntarily from roughly 24 
million to 28 million dollars. Although 
this amount might not seem regal to 
Americans, used to spending billions, it 
still represents a large sum to the repre- 
sentatives of the smaller nations who are 
learning to help each other through these 
contributions and the relief and rehabili- 
tation work of the United Nations. The 
Specialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions are each working more intensively 
in their chosen fields and are raising the 
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living standards of the underdeveloped 
areas by their unremitting help. Subcom- 
mittees of the Economic and Social 
Council, such as the Human Rights Com- 
mission and the Status of Women Com- 
mittee, are forging new standards, too, 
which in many ways are revolutionary 
concepts for the majority of the people 
of this earth. 

Trust territories are receiving more 
help and guidance both from visiting 
United Nations missions and regular 
supervision through the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council. Once the Algerian 
question was taken off the agenda of 
the United Nations Assembly, the 
French delegation returned to its accus- 
tomed duties and cooperation at the 
United Nations. But this reversal has 
not solved the problems of Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunis nor has the walk- 
out of the representatives of the Union 
of South Africa solved the problem of 
South West Africa which rightfully be- 
longs in the United Nations Trusteeship 
system. The right of direct petition to the 
United Nations of the peoples in the 
trust territories and their right to repre- 
sentation at the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council and Committee meetings 
are revolutionary and helpful techniques 
which are opening the doors and the 
eyes of the peoples of the under- 
developed areas. 

The Secretariat headquarters carries 
an immense load of research, continuing 
work to meet the needs and demands of 
the delegates and to map out at their re- 
quest the plans for the future. We who 
are stationed at the United Nations head- 
quarters regularly and have the oppor- 
tunity to meet them in their working 
hours are deeply impressed by the de- 
votion to the ideals of the United Na- 
tions and the determination to make it 
a stronger and more effective organiza- 
tion. The 10th Assembly has taken 
cognizance of their willingness to work 
for little pay by guaranteeing their jobs 
and initiating a retirement fund. This 
too short tribute gives only a small idea 
of the spirit of the workers at the United 
Nations headquarters. 

The spirit of the 10th United Nations 
Assembly is another intangible which is 
hard to define and difficult to see. But it 
is felt at many crises. Rushed all day long 


from one conference to another, I hap- 
pened to stop in at the sessions of the 
Ad Hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Assembly. There a serious discus- 
sion was taking place on the fate of the 
Arab refugees, now spread through 
neighboring states as a result of the de- 
lineation of the new state of Israel and 
the war of 1947 between Israel and 
Egypt. The intense desire to find a solu- 
tion for these 900,000 refugees whose 
numbers are increasing yearly was ex- 
pressed in such humane and determined 
tones by the crowded room full of dele- 
gates that a new spirit was felt. This 
spirit has grown with the years and at 
the 10th Assembly, was quite obvious. 
To the spirit of the Bandung Conference 
held in the Far East, that of the 10th 
anniversary celebrations held at San 
Francisco last June, the well-heralded 
spirit of the “Summit Conference” in 
Geneva last July, the 10th Assembly 
adds its own determination to find peace- 
ful ways out of the many crises which 
daily confront the peoples and nations 
of the world. The Assembly spirit can 
be called the continuing spirit of negotia- 
tion which has many facets but one goal. 

The moral influence of the United 
Nations increases with the years as its 
work widens and deepens. How clear it 
now seems that outside international con- 
ferences must gear their work and their 
results to the United Nations frame- 
work! How anxious the non-member na- 
tions are to join the United Nations! 
The great powers listen to the smaller 
nations as never before because the spirit 
of the United Nations imbues all and is 
expressed by the representatives equally. 

The 10th Assembly of the United Na- 
tions marks the beginning of the second 
decade of endeavor to develop the in- 
struments of peace in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social fields and to accomplish 
the slow abolition of the colonial system 
as the trusteeship work of the United 
Nations takes on added stature. 


Suggests remedy for 


lost cheques 


As cheques from America when enclosed in 
letters to me go astray with startling fre- 
quency, I would like to suggest that they be 
sent by registered post, or best of all to have 
the sum credited direct by their bank to the 
credit of my account with The State Bank 
of India, Shillong. I am leaving here in the 
middle of January, 1956 and expect to be 
in England till about September, 1956. The 
address there is c/o The General Alliance, 
15, Gordon Square, London, W. C. 1. I 
have so many friends in America, and small 
gifts keep arriving, to say nothing of letters, 
so it is difficult to know how to notify them 
all of my movements except through the 
Register—-MARGARET BARR, Kharana Rural 
Centre, Shillong Post Office, Assam, India. 
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THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


CATHOLICITY 


Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 
Walt Whitman 


And if God had pleased he had surely made you all one 
people; but he would test you by what he hath given to each. 


Be emulous, then, in good deeds. 
The Koran 


Also the sons of the stranger, that join themselves 
to the Lord, to serve him. . . 

Even them will I bring to my holy mountain, 

And make them joyful in my house of prayer: 

For mine house shall be called a house of 


prayer for all people. 
Deutero-Isaiah 


And Peter opened his mouth and said: “Truly I perceive 
that God shows no partiality, but in every nation any one who 


fears him and does what is right is acceptable to him.” 
Acts X: 34 


The gods are of no sect; they side with no man. When I 
imagine that Nature inclined rather to some few earnest and 
faithful souls, and specially existed for them, I go to see an 
obscure individual who lives under the hill, letting both gods 
and men alone, and find that strawberries and tomatoes grow 
for him too in his gardens there, and the sun lodges kindly 
under his hillside, and am compelled to acknowledge the un- 
bribable charity of the gods. 

Henry David Thoreau 


Many Paths, but the Paths are not God 


Where there is true devotion and love, one can reach God 
by any of the religions. 

Vaishnavas, Muslims, Christians and Hindus are all longing 
for the same God. Do they not know that He who is Krishna 
is also Shiva, Divine Mother, Christ and Allah? God is one, but 
is given many names. The substance is one, but is worshipped 
under differing forms and aspects according to the times, places 
and nationalities of His worshippers. All the different Scrip- 
tures of the world speak of the same God. 

Yet the various sects quarrel with one another. The wor- 
shippers of Krishna, for instance, say that nothing can be 
achieved without worshipping Krishna; those who are devoted 
to the Divine Mother think that the worship of the Divine 
Mother is the only way to salvation; similarly, the Christians 
say that no one can reach heaven except through Christ; He is 
the only way and Christianity is the only religion, all other 
religions are false. This is narrow-mindedness. 

All religions are paths, but the paths are not God. 

Sri Ramakrishna 
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Divisive Ignorance and Pride 


Not infrequently, clergymen and other members of religious 
bodies, speaking in the interests of international organization, 
plead for sacrifices of national sovereignty. They seem to be 
unaware of the fact that, in international relations, religion 
* . is far more divisive than politics or economics. . 
And yet people are brought up entirely ignorant of any religion 
other than the one into which they happen to have been born. 
In geography, ignorance about foreign peoples is disgraceful 
except ignorance of their religion. (In a secondary school an 
intelligent girl asked me if Rabindranath Tagore worshipped 
idols.) The outlook for the world is pretty hopeless unless the 
orthodox in the various religions are willing to approach other 
religions without presuming the absolute superiority of their 
own religion. The failure of Christians in this respect is the 
more surprising because of the claim that a characteristic 
doctrine of Christianity is humility. Religionists with confi- 
dence in the value of their religion ought to be willing to have 
it compared with and tested alongside other religions, so that 
its intrinsic merits can stand out. It may be claimed that to go 
to a member of another religion with an a priori attitude of 
superiority is bad manners, bad religion, bad Christianity and 
bad policy. 

R. F. Rattray 


By Their Varying Fruits 


A man is not called on to separate himself from one de- 
nomination, and to try to attach himself to all denominations, 
flitting everywhere and alighting nowhere, in order to show his 
freedom from prejudice and largeness of heart. But he must 
learn that Church order is not religion, sacraments are not re- 
ligion, conclusions about the Trinity are not religion, criti- 
cisms of the Trinity and defences of the Divine Unity are not 
religion. These are bark and roots and fibre and twigs. Religion 
is fruit. Peaches cannot grow except on a peach branch and 
from the juices of that wood. But pears do not require such a 
stock. And what if God is raising, not peaches only, but plums 
and grapes and pears also, in the vineyard of the Spirit, and 
ordains that there shall be different kinds of wood—varying 
theologies and church-cultures—in order that there may be 
various kinds of products in the realm of grace? If you belong 
to the apple-department of the orchard, keep there and try to 
be as sound and savory as possible. But if you make it your 
business to villify the other trees and to prove that the peaches 
are heretic and hateful in the sight of God, you prove yourself 
a worm-eaten apple, a crab-apple; your own juices have lost 
their savor; what you call your religion is only a sign of your 
worthlessness, and it is fit only to be trodden under foot of 
men. 

Thomas Starr King 


Prayer 


O God who art one, and whom all religions seek, give us to 
feel at one this day with all who worship thee in spirit and 
in truth, wherever they may be. 

Keep us humble and courageous, that we may learn from the 
strange and the unfamiliar, and welcome thy light and thy 
truth whencesoever they may come. 

Open our hearts and minds to new friendships and new con- 
tributions of the spirit from men and women of places and 
cultures other than our own. Enrich us with the great 
thoughts and experiences of all peoples. 

With all thy children on earth may we be sharers of thy 
abundant life and workers together in thy vineyard. May 
we help speed the day when hatred shall be no more, when 
fear shall give way to trust and friendship, and when, en- 
riched by, our differences, we shall join all men everywhere 
in common service of the common need. Thus may thy 
kingdom come, within our hearts, and throughout the world. 
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UNITARIANS AT WORK: 


THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Laymen’s League survey emphasizes value 


of lay ‘missionary’ movement for Unitarianism 


The statement, “I had been a Unitarian 
all my life and never known it,” is a recur- 
ring motif in the several hundred stories ac- 
cumulated by the Laymen’s League in the 
course of its pilot study of new Unitarians. 

With the cooperation of over thirty min- 
isters whose churches had shown excep- 
tionally large growth during the previous 
year, more than 800 new adherents were 
asked to complete an answer-sheet detailing 
the reasons compelling them to declare 
themselves Unitarians. Over half of the men 
and women who replied added very full 
statements explaining their transition from 
orthodoxy or agnosticism to affiliation with 
a liberal church. The selections given (on 
this page) are from these case histories. 
They show that there are many roads to 
Unitarianism. : 

Twelve months ago the Laymen’s League 
set up a Public Relations Planning Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Nils Y. Wessell, pres- 
ident of Tufts University, to explore the 
media by which recent Unitarians had been 
attracted to membership. The committee 
hoped that the survey might indicate the 
comparative values of advertising—news- 
paper, radio, Wayside Pulpit—and direct 
mail or personal canvass. 

Phrases like these constantly recurred: 
“T wish I had known ten years earlier” or 
“T couldn’t have believed there was such 
a church” and “I have been a Unitarian 
without knowing it.” They indicate that Uni- 
tarianism is still far from adequately 
publicized. 


Ads should be specific 


In the cases where newspaper advertising 
was given credit for attracting these new- 
comers there seems to be fairly conclusive 
proof that the liberal viewpoint has to be 
spelled out. Certain churches which make 
a practice of including in their advertise- 
ments a sermonette or a quotation from a 
Unitarian writer have had much better re- 
sults than those which use their costly 
lineage merely to announce the time of the 
service and the topic of the sermon. Almost 
all these new church members mention that 
once they had come to church, the power 
of the sermon itself convinced them they 
belonged in that church. This was no sur- 
prise to the League committee. What they 


In the mailbag 


Rey. Harold Scott of the First Unitarian 
Society of Salt Lake City, reports that he 
tried the same coupon ad which the Middle 
Atlantic Unitarians had placed in the New 
York Times (see November Register, page 
14). One insertion in morning and evening 
__. papers at a cost of $16.07 brought in 31 re- 
plies, 12 from Salt Lake City, 19 from read- 
ers outside the city. 
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are seeking to discover are the media by 
which people who have not set foot inside 
a church for years have been suddenly in- 
duced to cross the portal and sit through 
a service. 

Two trained researchers made qualitative 
analyses of the answer-sheets, giving par- 
ticular attention to the eloquent stories that 
were volunteered. These case _ histories 
ranged all the way from a terse one-sentence 
statement such as, “I was told, I went, I was 
conquered” to several closely-written pages 


(How about you? ) 


A group of people were sitting around 
sociably over glass and cup, recently, and 
the talk got around to “how did you get to 
be a Unitarian?” This brought forth several 
highly illuminating stories. One person 
called the Council of Churches and told 
them how he felt; they said “you’re Unitar- 
ian”; another consulted an encyclopedia on 
the subject of religion and therein found his 
answer; a third went to the public library, 
described his interest to a librarian, and she 
gave him books on Unitarianism ... .” 
From newsletter, First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


of “testimony.” The researchers found that 
the replies could be broadly classified under 
three headings. I. Unitarianism is rational. 
Il. Unitarianism parallels the new member’s 
own privately developed philosophy of life. 
Ill. Unitarianism satisfies a need for social 
support. Fifty-one per cent of the replies 
gave credit to the first of these reasons, the 
balance were almost equally divided be- 
tween the other two. There was apparent 
throughout the “confessions” a sense of re- 
lief, a joy in belonging and, through inspira- 
tion and association, an oportunity to grow 
and develop. There were many warm trib- 
utes paid to the privilege of being associ- 
ated with a religious community of people 
who were “working for the good things of 
life here and now.” 


Friends and encyclopedias 


Almost half the replies mentioned a “lay 
contact” as their first introduction to Uni- 
tarianism. A friend, a neighbor, a business 
associate, sometimes a teacher in college, 
had recognized that this person’s viewpoint 
was sympathetic to religious liberalism and 
had offered a pamphlet or a sermon reprint. 
In many cases these “lay missionaries” had 
followed this up by an invitation to attend 
church. 

Surprisingly, quite a few new Unitarians 
learned of the existence of a church which 
would satisfy their needs from friends who 
were not themselves Unitarians, but who 

(Continued on page 28) 


‘Just what I had been looking for’ 


“When my neighbor heard me explain why I didn’t go to church because of my per- 
sonal concept of God and religion she told me I was a Unitarian.” (Portland, Ore.) j 

“It was the need of a church school which did not teach ideas we could not support that 
brought us to a liberal church.” (Evanston, IIl.) 

“A newspaper item with part of a sermon on Unitarian beliefs impelled us to inquire 


further.” (Needham, Mass.) 


“Neither of us had any church affiliation and my husband refused to attend an orthodox 
church. Friends invited us to attend the Fellowship meetings a couple of times and we be- 
came enthusiastic members.” (Olympia, Wash.) 

“A chance remark by a friend of mine introduced me to Unitarian philosophy.” 


(Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 


“I wish I had known ten years ago there was such a church.” (Arlington, Va.) 
“A friend discovered Unitarianism and I attended church with her and eventually joined. 
. . . I swear by the Beacon Press and think the Christian Register is fine.” (German- 


town, Pa.) 


“An article in a local newspaper in which the Unitarian minister expressed an opinion 
on religious belief aroused my curiosity.” (Toronto, Canada) 

“We read in the papers about the stand the Unitarian church took on civil liberties and 
we felt we should put our principles into practice by affiliating with such a church. Prior 
to that we were Unitarians without knowing it.” (Los Angeles, Cal.) 

“I was invited to attend by some enthusiastic friends. It was the kind of church and 
spiritual guidance I had long been seeking.” (Washington, D. C.) 

“At a Great Books Group I heard others express views and opinions similar to mine and 
discovered these people were Unitarians—so we paid a visit to the church, became enthusi- 
astic and signed the membership book.” (Birmingham, Ala.) 

“Our neighbors told us about it.” (Detroit, Mich.) 

“The quotations at the head of the weekly advertisements first interested me.” (Wash- 


ington, D. C.) 


“Friends of mine (who, ironically, were not Unitarian) told me my beliefs corresponded 
with what they knew of Unitarianism and I attended a service to find it was just what 1 


had been looking for.” (Arlington, Va.) 


“After attending my first service I found I had been a Unitarian all my life and never 


known it.” (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
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Nancy McClelland Wilson, Assistant 


E W S Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 
N OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Religious liberals raise warning signals 
against new threats to church-state separation 


Religious liberals are taking a new look 
at various trends on the national and local 
scene which seem to push the issue of the 
separation of church and state once again 
into the foreground. 

The November 19 statement of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference calling for public funds 
for parochial schools in the name of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of the United 
States brought immediate response from 
the American Humanist Association and 
the Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. Rev. 
Norman Fletcher, minister of the Unity 
Church, Unitarian, of Montclair, N.J., gave 
an address several Sundays later on “Public 
Tax Support for Private Schools?” which 
has been tape recorded and made available 
for discussion groups. 

Several Unitarian leaders are on the 
Committee on Church and State of the 
AHA which condemned the Bishops’ state- 
ment. Among them are: Dr. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director of the Middle Atlantic 
States Council of the American Unitarian 
Association; Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Brooklyn College and 
former president of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice; and Dr. Edwin H. Wil- 
son, director of the AHA and also former 
president of the UFSJ and holder of its 
1955 award for outstanding social action. 

The appeal by the Catholic Bishops for 
public support of parochial schools was 
attacked by the American Humanist Associ- 
ation as “a thinly veiled assault upon the 
Constitution.” The Association declared 
that “The Supreme Court has again and 
again declared that public money must not 
be spent for sectarian enterprises. The 
Bishops now propose to break down this 
essential feature of our policy of separation 
of church and state by describing their 
schools as part of the American system. If 
we follow their advice, the result will be 
the creation of a number of denominational 
school systems, supported by the public 
treasury.” 

The statement said in part: 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of the 
United States have issued a public 
statement claiming that the Catholic 
parochial schools are an “integral part 
of the American school system ... no 
foreign importation, no alien growth, 


ican educational system,” it must be 
pointed out that the Catholic system 
is not indigenous, not American, and 
not free. It is not controlled by the 
people, and it is not operated by a 
democratic system of administration. 
The Catholic parents themselves are 
not given the right freely to choose 
the public school for their children, 
Canon 1374 of Catholic law declares 
that their children may not attend 
public schools without special permis- 
sion of their Bishops. Nor have the 
Catholic parents any control over the 
character of Catholic education. Under 
these circumstances it is a misuse of 
words to say that the Catholic schools 
are part of the free American system 
of education. 

The campaign of the Catholic 
Bishops for financial support of their 
own schools is, unfortunately, coupled 
with a stubborn opposition to Federal 
appropriations for public schools only. 
In effect the Bishops are serving notice 
that our American public school sys- 
tem will not receive adequate finan- 
cial support unless the special claims 
of the Catholic Church are granted. 
These special claims began with de- 
mands for school textbooks and bus 
transportation for parochial school pu- 
pils. Now their arguments imply the 
right to full support from the public 
treasury. 

The Bishops’ demand is, in effect, a 
thinly veiled assault upon the Consti- 
tution. The Supreme Court has again 


and again declared that public money 


must not be spent for sectarian enter- 
prises. The Bishops now propose to 
break down this essential feature of 
our policy of separation of church and 
state by describing their schools as part 
of the American school system. If we 
follow their advice, the result will be 
the creation of a number of competing 
denominational school systems  sup- 
ported by the public treasury. 

It is impossible to subsidize denom- 
inational schools without subsidizing 
a particular religion. We believe that 
a dual system of public and private 
schools is not beneficial to the unity 
and well being of our nation, particu- 
larly when the private school system 


but a sturdy native plant. .. .” The 
Bishops further claim that these 
schools are based upon “the right of 
the parent to educate the child... .” 

No one, of course, denies the right 
of the Catholic hierarchy to maintain 
its separate school system with its own 
funds. No serious educator proposes to 
take away that right. But nonetheless 
we recognize that this right has a 
price, the price of divisiveness. When 
the Church demands full equality with 
the American public schools and claims 
that it is “an integral part of the Amer- 
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operates under authoritarian con- 

jaro ey A 
Another problem in the church-state rela- 
tionship issue which is disturbing religious 
liberals is the released time program which 
allows children to leave school early to at- 
tend classes at their own church or syna- 
gogue. Several years ago Unitarian and 
Universalist ministers were instrumental in 
the defeat of plans to institute released 
time in the New Hampshire schools. Bea- 
con Press author Paul Blanshard, a member 
of the Unitarian Church of the Larger 
Fellowship, has campaigned in Vermont 


against the teaching of sectarian religious 
education in the public schools of that 
state. Now Ithaca Unitarians are sponsoring 
a public meeting in their church to air pro 


‘and con opinions on the released time pro- 


gram now operating in Ithaca. In the past 
the Ithaca Unitarian church has given token 
financial support to the Protestant released 
time program and a minority of the church 
children in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
participate. 

Rey. Jack Mendelsohn, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Indianapolis, has 
told, his congregation that he would refuse 
to contribute funds in the Marion County 
fund raising drive to support week-day re- 
ligious education. 

“Unquestionably the motives of those 
who foster this movement are worthy, but 
the program itself places most of our Uni- 
tarian parents and children in the unenvi- 
able position either of ‘going along’ with 
something we cannot approve, or else seem- 
ing to be ‘irreligious’, uncooperative or op- 
posed to religious education itself,’ Men- 
delsohn said. 

“By experience we have learned that chil- 
dren who participate come home with ideas 
and questions that are deeply disturbing to 
parents who are liberal, unorthodox, or of 
different religious conviction than those 
who willingly support the endeavor. ‘Why 
must Catholics, Jews, and Protestants go to 
different classes during the Sth period?’ 
‘God will punish us for our sins.’ ‘How can 
Jesus’ blood wash us clean?’ ‘The Bible is 
God’s word.’ ‘Does God watch everything 
we do?’ 

“Children who do not participate com- 
plain: ‘Why am I different?’ ‘Unitarians 
aren’t Godless, are they?’ ‘Miss Jones makes 
us do extra homework while the other kids 
are at church.’ ‘Jimmie says I’m a heathen.’ 

“We cannot possibly contribute to a pro- 
gram that creates this situation, and if a 
solicitor calls at our home my wife and I 
will explain why. We believe in the public 
school system, and we believe in the value 
of religious education. We pay our taxes 
to support the one, and we contribute gen- 
erously to our church to support the other. 
We do not want to see the two things 
mingled and confused. The separation of 
church and state is one of democracy’s 
supreme contributions to human tolerance 
and forbearance. We have no desire to con- 
tribute to its deterioration,’ Mendelsohn 
concluded. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., Unitarians held a 
public meeting’ on the separation of church 
and state after the issue of Philip Carden 
versus the Davidson County Board of Edu- 
cation arose. Carden, who is night editor 
of the Associated Press in Nashville, has filed. 
a brief against the state requirement that 
selections of the Bible be read at the open- 
ing of school and the practice of checking 
up on Sunday school attendance of pupils 
through the public schools. The Rev. Rich- 
ard Henry, minister of the Tennessee Valley 
Unitarian Church, suggested in a sermon 
that the church and other Unitarian groups 
file an amicus curiae brief in the case. 
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Cavileer chides Cleveland; 


editorial commends him 


In Cleveland, Rev. Jesse Cavileer, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society, in the 
changing downtown area—a church which 
refused to move to the suburbs—preached 
a sermon recently which had city-wide 
repercussions, at least in the press. His ser- 
mon was entitled: “Satan in the Suburbs.” 
And it hit a tender nerve in a city where 
individuals and churches have often moved 
to the suburbs to escape the growing inter- 
racial character of the city neighborhoods. 

Cavileer chided the city with “selfish- 
ness,” with seeking to find the “best” neigh- 
borhood with the “best people,” i.e—those 
who are not Negroes or Jews. 

A lead editorial in the Cleveland Press 
(whose editor is Unitarian Louis B. Seltzer) 
responded. Called, “The Tragedy of Selfish- 
ness,” it endorsed the Unitarian minister’s 
condemnation of city snobbery and of 
suburban disregard for the welfare of the 
city as a whole. Both criticized the exist- 
ence of community divisions into many 
autonomous areas which make for great 
cost in money, efficiency and civic responsi- 
bility. The editorial commenced: “The Rev. 
Jesse Cavileer, a Unitarian minister, offers 
one very simple explanation for this curious 
contradiction. 

“He blames it on selfishness. And he’s 
right.” The editorial continued to define the 
selfishness of the suburban dweller who 
does not wish to assume the responsibility 
for downtown problems. It then stated: 
“Rev. Cavileer argues that the problem of 
uniting Greater Cleveland thus becomes a 
moral problem. Again he’s right.” 

In concluding, the editorial reminded 
readers that the churches should be used 
in this work to develop real metropolitan 
government. “They belong in this fight, for 
selfishness is an emotional problem that 
won't yield easily to logic or common sense.” 

The Newsletter of the West Shore Uni- 
tarian church recently carried the announce- 
ment that its Social Relations Committee 
had invited Mr. Cavileer to its next meeting, 
for more first hand information on the prob- 
lems of the center of the city. “We should 
be anxious not to shirk our responsibilities, 
and eager to help our sister church, which 
is meeting first hand the problems which 
_belong to all of us,” the editor said. 
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First “Community Child Center” provides 


creative play for all faiths, races 


Since Rev. and Mrs. Robert O’Brien came 
to our church in Athol three years ago, 
we have tried to develop our church 
family on the basis of services and fulfill- 
ment for individual members, and also to ex- 
tend our program to others in the commun- 
ity. 

Mrs. O’Brien was particularly interested 
in the cooperative nurseries that had devel- 
oped in other communities, a type of 
school that brings children and their parents 
together in a new and closer relationship 
through experiences of play. 

In the spring of 1954, our Religious Edu- 
cation Committee decided to investigate the 
possibilities of opening a nursery school in 
our church in the fall. Mrs. O’Brien collected 
information from many sources. At the be- 
ginning of our church year, we were still in 
the process of investigation and planning, 
and finally decided that although a coopera- 
tive nursery had many advantages, we didn’t 
have enough parents or resources to start it. 

We felt that a non-profit Child Center, 
with fees to pay only for running expenses 
(directors’ salaries, light, heat, supplies, etc.), 
would best suit our present needs. It was 
agreed that children of all faiths in the 
community of pre-school age would be ac- 
cepted. 

Two leaders in the church school who 
had been interested in operating a school of 
this type for some time, offered to be direc- 
tors. It was decided to open the Child Center 
weekday mornings, Monday through Friday, 
9:00 to 11:30 a.m. 

The center was named “The Community 
Child Center,” and the Board of Manage- 
ment in our church offered their approval 
and support. It opened for registration on 
January 11 of last year. 


To create is to learn 


‘The Child Center offers our children a 
non-directive program of creative activities 
and group play. These include the use of 
finger paints, muddling dough, powder paints, 
clay, crayons, beads, puzzles, bubble blow- 
ing, etc. We make use of large cardboard 
cartons, making them into houses with doors 
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THE ‘GIVING’ IN CHRISTMAS CROSSES BORDERS: Children in the church school of 
_ spend their weeks before Christmas making presents and tree decorations for their Mexican neighbors in El Porvenir. Pine trees, alive 
’ with handmade and Mexican-inspired designs and hangings, are taken with the presents from San Diego to El Porvenir to be part 
of the Christmas celebrations at the Mexican hospital where the USC has a project. 


and windows. There is plenty of active play. 
music, and stories. The directors suggest 
things to the children through doing them 
themselves. 

There are punching bags, balls, and small 
cartons, to punch, throw, and kick, but the 
children are kept from hurting themselves 
and others, or destroying property that can’t 
be replaced. There are specific times for only 
a few things, for instance for lunch and for 
going home. 

This is a play-school where children can 
learn about themselves and others, where 
they are allowed to express themselves and 
helped to control themselves. We believe it 
is adding new life and interest to our church, 
as well as to the directors who are doing 
the pioneering work in these early stages. 

Through his chairmanship of the local 
Mental Health Committee, and his associa- 
tion with the different members of the psy- 
chiatric team serving this area, Rev. Robert 
O’Brien was able to obtain the services of 
their psychologist to consult with our direc- 
tors regularly. This has been very helpful, 
and has given a deeper understanding of 
the children’s actions and reactions. 

Future plans include fencing in an outside 
area where the children can play in the sun- 
shine and fresh air. We feel a large sandbox 
is a must. We would also like a climber of 
some kind. 

As we expected, we are having a struggle 
getting started toward an ideal enrollment 
of about 30 children, with a daily attendance 
of around 20. 

This would enable us to have a good 
group situation and also make us self-sup- 
porting. We feel that the enthusiasm of the 
children and their parents will do the most 
to build our school, and also help to direct 
attention in the community to our total 
church program. 

We would appreciate letters or suggestions 
from any readers of the Christian Register 
who may have had experiences that might 
be interesting or helpful to us. 

MRS. HOWARD FARNUM 
First Church Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


the First Unitarian Chureh of San Diego 
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Unitarians debate court by-pass in Virginia; 
integration subject of sermons, forums 


Unitarian churches in Virginia reacted 
immediately to the Gray Report, accepted 
recently by the state legislature, which 
would attach an amendment to the state 
constitution allowing use of public money 
for private schooling. By this amendment, 
opponents of integration hope to enable 
white children to go to “private schools” 
with tuition grants from the state, while 
Negroes continue to attend the public 
schools. A vote will be held on the amend- 
ment in January. 

In Arlington, the Unitarian Church co- 
operated with the American Association of 
University Women, the Citizens Commit- 
tee for School Improvement, the Commu- 
nity Council for Social Progress, and the 
Arlington Council of Church Women, to 
present at the Unitarian Church a public 
panel on the Gray Report. Members of the 
panel represented both sides of the case for 
and against passing of the resolution, and 
included: Hon. Charles Fenwick, state sen- 
ator from Arlington, a member of the Gray 
Committee; the chairman of the local school 
board, Warren Cox; the regional counsel 
for the National Association for Colored 
People, Spottswood W. Robinson III; and a 
constitutional lawyer, Herb Thatcher. A 
member of the staff of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald moderated. 

In Richmond, Rey. Eugene Pickett, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church, preached a 
sermon on the implications of the contro- 
versial report. Members of the church are 
active in the Virginia Council on Human 
Relations, termed by the church newsletter, 
“an antidote to the Gray Commission.” 

At a meeting of the Montgomery County, 
Md. board of education, the minister of the 
Montgomery County Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John Baker, spoke for his congrega- 
tion in urging adoption of “a firm and equi- 
table policy on integration in the Public 
Schools to take effect at all levels of the 
school system throughout the County at the 
start of the fall term of 1955.” The board of 
trustees of the church had given Mr. Baker 
the right to speak for the church at the pub- 
lic hearing, urging specifically that Negro 
teachers receive equitable treatment in 
placement in schools. 

Mr. Baker said he respected the desire of 
the board to move carefully in the matter 
of integration, but pointed out that “Social 
change is never easy . . . . However, some- 
times the desire to allay the fears of the 
fearful merely makes them grow rather 
than appeasing them.” 

“The most equitable and least painful 
service in the long run,” Mr. Baker told the 
board, “will be to proceed with adminis- 
trative questions like the integration of 
school personnel with the least delay and 
as extensively as possible.” 

In Charlotte, N.C., a letter-to-the-editor 
in the local newspaper resulted in an experi- 
ment in the Unitarian church. The letter 
had called attention of readers to the fact 
that the Negro, primary figure in the dis- 
cussions about integration, has only rarely 
been allowed to speak in public for himself, 
concerning his future. Therefore, in Decem- 
ber, the Unitarian Forum presented “The 
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Negro Speaks for Himself,” a panel includ- 
ing the state head of the NAACP, and a 
Presbyterian leader in interracial affairs. 

An October sermon by the minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of New Orleans 
brought newspaper coverage under the 
heading: “Pastor Comments on Till Trial.” 
Rey. Albert D’Orlando, according to the 
paper account, had said that the Till trial 
had “put Mississippi on trial in the court 
of public opinion.” It was obvious, the 
paper paraphrased him as saying, that the 
jury on the case had never intended to 
“bring these men to justice.” 

Mr. D’Orlando concluded: “When this 
person—speaking for the jury—can ridicule 
some of the witnesses, then say that im- 
portant testimony was ignored as irrelevant, 
we are hard put to it to understand the un- 
written code that takes precedence over the 
state law.” 

In the north, both Rey. Charles W. Phil- 
lips in Des Moines and Rev. Jesse Cavileer 
of the First Unitarian Society of Cleveland 
have recently preached sermons on the 
problem of housing discrimination against 
Negroes in their respective cities. In New 
Jersey, Rev. William Horton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Trenton, 
preached recently on the question of racial 
discrimination. 


History and Dogma 


TO THE EDITOR: 


HE reviewer of Edmund Wilson’s 

“The Scrolls From the Dead Sea,” 
Frank M. Cross Jr. and some of your 
correspondents seek to infer that history 
and dogma are separate compartments in 
Christianity and that, therefore the Dead. 
Sea Scrolls are only important to the 
professional historian. How nice, if it 
were only true. 

In Christianity history and dogma 
cannot be separated. According to Chris- 
tianity, God gives meaning to history 
through his dogmas that He reveals in 
the Bible and which are interpreted there 
by His Son Christ. Christianity thus 
teaches that history is merely the inter- 
val between the appearance of Christ 
and His reappearance. All history must 
therefore be interpreted by dogma since 
all history looks forward to a point 
which is to be the end of history. * * * 
It ought to be quite obvious to all that 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, as Mr. Wilson 
rightly infers, is going to cause a new 
evaluation of Christianity. The Pre- 
Existent Christ, the establishment of 
unique sacraments, the development of 
original rituals, all that the official 
Church has cherished for the last two 
thousand years will have to be reval- 
uated. 

FRANKLIN P. SMITH, 
Minister, First Unitarian Church 
of Albuquerque. 
Alburquerque, N. M. 


From the book section of the Sunday 
New York Times, Nov. 13, 1955 


Unitarians hold interracial 
meetings without incident 


By their leadership in three community 
events, members of the Fairhope, Ala., Uni- 
tarian Fellowship have conducted “without 
incident” the first interracial meetings known 
to the area. 

- More than two weeks before the May 17, 
1954, desegration decree of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the World Day of Prayer 
ceremony in Fairhope listed Negroes on its 
speaking program and among its participants 
—at the instigation of invitation chairman, 
Mrs. Thomas R. Horne, who is also lay 
minister of the fellowship. 

“By World Community Day in November, 
1954,” according to a report by Mrs. Horne, 
general chairman of the event, “we were 
able to invite men and women of both 
races to share the pot luck dinner and to 
take part in the program. . . . Four white 
ministers and one colored minister took part. 
Our Unitarian representatives made it their 
business to see that no colored guest had an 
empty chair next to him.” 

The third organization—Council of Hu- 
man Relations—has recently been instituted, 
its entire white membership in the county so 
far Unitarian. Negro churches participate in 
its meetings as in those of the World Day of 
Prayer and World Community Day. “At our 
large monthly meetings in Mobile, Unitar- 
ians and Catholics outnumber all other de- 
nominations. This hardly seems possible 
considering our very small numbers, but it 
iSne tet 
In closing her report, Mrs. Horne wrote: 
“The world moves slowly. no doubt when 
viewed from Beacon St., but here in media 
res, it moves very fast indeed.” 
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LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A society for friendly service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
Central organization of Lend a Hand 
Clubs. 

Gives emergency aid in co-operation 
with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care. Loans 
wheel chairs and crutches. Through 
Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Exec. Sec'y. 
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United Appeal names 
1955-56 campaign leaders 


United Unitarian Appeal campaign chair- 
man Tom Carroll of Charlotte, N.C., has 
announced the appointment of the first com- 
plete campaign organization, divided into 
subregions, in the UUA’s history. An ex- 
periment last year in the Western Unitarian 
Conference with extensive lay leadership 
proved the value of such an organization 
and the plan has now been adopted 
throughout all the Unitarian regional con- 
ferences. 

Those appointed are: 


Meadville 
Co-chairmen: Samuel Myers, Rocky 
River, Ohio; Royal H. Rasch, Erie, Penn. 
Middle Atlantic 
Campaign Chairman: Philip T. Dalsimer, 
New York, N.Y. 
Joseph Priestley: Edwin C. Frazier, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
Mohawk Valley: Robert Romig, Syracuse. 
Northern New England 
Campaign Chairman: Edward Kingsbury, 
Jr., Keene, N.H. 
Maine: Rev. Robert H. Holmes, Kenne- 
bunk, Me.; Robert Fenderson, Biddeford, 
Me.; Edward McKeen, Winterport, Me. 
New Hampshire & Vermont: I. Blaine 
Stevens, Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Henry 
Franklin, Peterborough, N.H.; Rev. John 
R. Clark, Jr., Concord, N.H. 
Special Gift: William P. Grove, Concord. 
Pacific 
Central District: 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
Northwest: Steve Anderson, Salem, Ore. 
Southwest: Oscar Knieff, Claremont, Calif. 
Southern New England 
Chairman: Dwight Strong, Boston, Mass. 
Channing Conference: C. George Taylor, 
Rumford, R.I. 
Connecticut Valley: Sidney Vaughan, Am- 
herst, Mass.; Jesse Taft, Amherst, Mass. 
Norfolk-Suffolk Conference: Mrs. D. 
Strong, Boston, Mass. 
North Middlesex Conference: Mrs. Harry 
D. Brown, Billerica, Mass. 
Plymouth Conference: Mrs. Richard C. 
Ware, Cohasset, Mass.; W. Scott Allen, 
Scituate, Mass. 
South Middlesex Conference: Edward B. 
Smith, Reading, Mass. 
Worcester Conference: 
Sterling, Mass. 
Southwestern 
Chairman: Donald Lewis, Dallas, Texas 
Thomas Jefferson 
Chairman: Herbert Eber, Montevallo, Ala. 
Area Chairmen: Owen Lewis, Winston- 
Salem, N.C.; Donald Kelly, Augusta, Ga.; 
L. V. Annis, Augusta, Ga. 
Western 
Co-chairmen: David Connolly, Rockford, 
-Ill.; E. C. Wallau, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Abraham Lincoln: E. A. Talley, Clayton, 
Mo. 
Chicago: Bernard Heinrich, Oak Park, Ill. 
lowa-Nebraska: Dan Williams, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Michigan: Robert S. Reusch, Flint, Mich. 
Minnesota: Ronald Walrath, St. Paul. 
Northern Illinois & Wisconsin: Jordon 
Cavan, Rockford, Il. 
Ohio Valley: Ernest T. Mercer, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
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Rev. Danforth Lion, 


Arthur Rugg, 


Subject to debate: Unitarian forums 


provide community service 


Unitarian churches, known in many 
communities for providing platforms 
for debate on controversial public issues, 
presented many subjects for debate in 
public forums in the fall of 1955. 

In Hamilton, Ont., the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration is working 
through the first Unitarian Church to 
present a public series of non-sectarian 
study groups to consider subjects of gen- 
eral interest. This is a part of the city’s 
adult education program and has re- 
ceived much local newspaper publicity. 

Four study groups were offered in the 
fall session, consisting of six hour-long 
meetings. Those in the “Know Your 
Neighbor” group were entertained and 
educated by recent immigrants to Can- 
ada from such countries as the Ukraine, 
Estonia, Japan, Italy, and Poland. “Our 
Judeo-Christian Heritage” consisted of 
a series of lectures on the historical back- 
ground of religious movements in West- 
ern civilization, given by Dr. Robert W. 
Brockway, minister of the church. A 
“Human Relations in Every-Day Living” 
section discussed the problems of social 
adjustment, group planning, and social 
ethics, under the direction of a social 
worker. Members of the “Present-day 
Poetry” group participated in readings and 
discussions of modern English, American 
and Canadian poetry, including such 
writers as Dylan Thomas, Carl Sand- 
burg, Christopher Fry, Bliss Carman. 


“Are You Susceptible” was the series 
title for the five discussions on alcohol- 
ism sponsored by the Unitarian Club of 
the University of Texas. Among the 
speakers were a scientist, a doctor, a 
psychologist, a former alcoholic, and a 
state rehabilitation consultant. 

“To Conform or Dissent?” asked the 
forum known as the “Roving Round- 
table” of the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh. Leaders of discussion there 
included teachers, psychiatrists, and Miss 
Eileen Layton, field representative of 
the Liberal Religious Youth. Miss Lay- 
ton spoke on “Youth’s Silence Speaks.” 

The Unitarian Forum of the First 
Unitarian Church of Tulsa presented 
Senator Mike Monroney in October. He 
also spoke to the forum last year. 

The St. Louis “Unitarian” carries the 
announcement of the organization of the 
Illinois Unitarian Forum, under the 
presidency of Doctor Robert Chapman. 
The group consists of 20 Unitarians “and 
interested persons” in the St. Louis- 
Illinois area, and is affiliated with the St. 
Louis Unitarian Church. The group 
meets twice monthly, in Belleville, Ill. 

In El Paso, Tex., the Channing Club 
of the First Unitarian Church has pre- 
sented weekly public lectures on a vari- 
ety of topics, including India, medical 
problems, education, Elizabethan drama, 
geology, and bullfighting, each given by 
an expert in the field. 


Liberalism goes to Princeton 


The Liberal Religious Association of 
Princeton University, aided by a grant from 
the Billings fund of the American Unitarian 
Association, presented a Unitarian minister 
to the Princeton student body on the subject 
of “Realism in Religion” in the fall of 1955. 
Rev. John G. MacKinnon, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Wilmington, Del., 
and president of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association, gave three talks entitled “The 
Nature of Nature,” “The Nature of Man,” 
and “The Nature of Values.” 


LRY office manager resigns 


Mrs. Charles (“Millie”) D. Vickers, who 
has been active in the offices of the Liberal 
Religious Youth and the American Uni- 
tarian Youth for 11 years, resigned at the 
end of December to return to private life. 
(The AUY merged with the young people’s 
organization of the Universalist Church of 
America in 1953 to form the present LRY). 
She worked under AUY directors, Rev. Ste- 
phen Fritchman, Rev. Richard Kuch, Rev. 
Paul Henniges, Rev. Sam Wright and LRY 
director, Rev. William Gold. 


January A Unitarian’s Calendar 
B hed py Lucretia Mott, Quaker minister, suffragette, born (1793) 
Gace site cies Isaac Newton, English mathematician, discoverer of law of gravity, 
born (1642) 
Charles Sumner, Massachusetts senator, abolitionist, born (1811) 
Tors. oy ONG ROR Thomas Hill, minister, president of Antioch (Ohio) and Harvard Colleges, 
born (1818) 
Lelie, cape ote meat Bayard Taylor, author, journalist, minister to. Germany, born (1825) 
UT aris eer ee ae Michael Servetus, scientist, religious liberal martyr, born (1511) 
LUE See eRe aR CA First Unitarian Church of Cleveland founded (1867) 
1 ayn a First Unitarian Church of Syracuse founded (1838) 
oR A ok ae Benjamin Franklin born (1706) 
ES eae, Sasa er Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, Secretary of State, born (1782) 
Henry P. Kidder, president of the A.U.A., 1876-86, born (1823) 

QU e Giclee. First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati founded (1830) 

2 SPAREN 55 5 Sips India’s Unitarian Organization, Brahmo-Somaj, founded by Rammohun 
Roy (1830) 
First Unitarian Church of Iowa City founded (1881) 

PAU Soe 5 oA First Unitarian Church of St. Louis founded (1835) 


First Church in Boston, founded 1630, 


marks strong traditions; 


The founding of Boston’s First Church 
325 years ago under a tree in Charlestown 
was celebrated December 4 and 5 with three 
special ceremonies of rededication and com- 
memoration and with page one news cov- 
erage and editorial comment in Boston’s 
newspapers. 

Following a Sunday morning rededication 
service, a procession of Unitarian ministers 
from the earliest Pilgrim churches in Plym- 
outh, Salem, Dorchester and Watertown, 
and Back Bay ministers representing a num- 
ber of denominations led the afternoon 
commemoration service. Professor Perry 
Miller of Harvard University, noted author- 
ity on early New England, spoke on “The 
Paradoxes of Puritanism.” On Monday eve- 
ning, a banquet honored the minister emer- 
itus, Dr. Charles Park, on his 50th year 
in the ministry of the church. Greetings 
were brought by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Rev. Duncan Howlett, minister of 
the First Church, was toastmaster and Dr. 
Park gave the evening address. 

In an editorial, the Boston Globe said: 
“It [the First Church in Boston] has long 
been Unitarian. The manner of its anniver- 
sary observance reveals that it retains much 
the same independent spirit, which caused 
it—and the settlement in Boston—to be 
founded. That is a spirit to cherish.” A pic- 
ture feature in the Sunday Globe had shown 
the church as it looked in its early years 
after it was founded in 1630 by Gov. John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts and the band of 
Puritans who had sailed with him to Masa- 
chusetts. The church worshipped first in a 
thatch-roofed mud house and in the period 
since 1713 has occupied only three build- 
ings, the last built in 1868. There are direct 
descendents of the original founders of the 
church among the congregation today. 

Mr. Howlett pointed out in the church 
newsletter that one of the unique character- 
istics of the First Church had been its way 
of settling differences between the members: 
“Our church has always resolved its disputes 
by the meeting of minds. This is not the 
method of majority rule which characterizes 
American politics. Nor is it autocracy, the 
rule of the few. In our churches, we achieve 
a true democracy, when most if not all the 
members agree upon the course of action 
which is being followed.” 


Louisville, Toronto, Pittsburgh 


One of the first Unitarian churches to be 
established in the south of the United States, 
the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
Ky., celebrated its 125th anniversary in No- 
vember. Visitors present to bring greetings 
to the church included Rev. Randall Hilton, 
director of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, who spoke ‘on “Progress, Problems 
and Projects” and William Roger Greeley, 
moderator of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and Boston architect, who spoke on 
“Forty Million Liberals.” 

At the 110th anniversary in Toronto, Ont., 
of the founding of one of Canada’s earliest, 
and now one of the largest Unitarian 
churches, fifty new members of the church 
were welcomed into the congregation by the 
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other anniversaries 


minister, Rev. William Jenkins. Speaker at 
the anniversary dinner was Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen, minister of the Buffalo Unitarian- 
Universalist church. 

Pittsburgh Unitarians attended anniver- 
sary services of the North Side Unitarian 
Church, founded 50 years ago. Dr. Robert 
Killam, from the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland, and Rev. Irving Murray, from 
the neighboring First Unitarian Church, 
spoke at the services. The church has no 
minister, but is served by neighboring Uni- 
tarian ministers and lay leaders. The church 
was rededicated at the same service. Rev. 
Richard Gibbs, director of the Department 
of Extension of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, addressed the members and friends 
of the church on “The Frontier of Unitar- 
janism.” 


Ordinations and Installations 


New York (All Souls), N.Y., Walter Donald 
Kring installed, Nov. 20. 

St. Paul, Minn., Ronald J. Walrath or- 
dained, Dec. 11. 

San Diego, Calif., John M. Morris ordained, 
Dec. 14. 

Called: Robert A. Noe (student) by Ells- 
worth, Me.; Richard W. Kelley by New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


Educator to head school 


Roland W. Burbank, former assistant 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H., Unitarian school for boys of high 
school age, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of headmaster of Cardigan Mountain 
School for boys in the fifth through ninth 
grades in Canaan, N. H. Mr. Burbank is a 
former president of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association. 


CLC MEETING (left to right): At a fall meeting of the executive committee of the Council 


CLC Council announces 
new officers, staff changes 


At the annual meeting of the Council of 
Liberal churches (Universalist-Unitarian), 
held in Boston on November 9, the Council 
re-appointed its last year’s acting’ adminis- 
trator to serve until a permanent adminis- 


. trator be named, elected new officers, and 


announced ratification of the action of its 
Executive Committee which had voted prev- 
iously to curtail the activities of the Office 
of Public Information of the CLC, in N.Y. 
The office had been established at the begin- 
ning of the year to keep member churches 
of the Council informed of its activities, 
and to work with the press and radio to 
distribute information to the public. 

The members of the board announced 
the appointment of Dr. Ernest W. Kuebler 
as acting administrator in place of the 
three-man administrative committee: Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, Dr. Brainard Gibbons 
and Rev. Raymond Hopkins. It also ap- 
pointed a committee to secure a permanent 
administrator. Dr. Kuebler is director of 
the Division of Education of the CLC, and 
worked as acting administrator in the win- 
ter of 1955. 

Roland Gammon, who had acted as di- 
rector of the Division of Public Informa- 
tion, presented his resignation to the Board, 
and the office was closed. All functions of 
the office were transferred to Boston, to be 
under the direction of the acting administra- 
tor. A Public Information committee, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Harry Meserve, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
San Francisco, was asked to “evaluate the 
ongoing projects and bring to completion 
those that could be so developed within the 
limitations of our budget.” 

New officers of the CLC were elected by 
the Council: Rev. William Lewis, minister 
of the Unitarian church of Arlington, Mass., 
succeeds Alan Sawyer, Saugus attorney and 
Universalist, as president. Nathaniel Harris 
succeeds Mrs. Cyrus Springall as treasurer; 
and Mrs. Springall succeeds Rev. George 
Marshall as secretary. 


of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) which had been serving during the year: Rev. 
Raymond Hopkins, former acting administrator and minister of the Unitarian-Universalist 
church in Brockton, Mass.; Dr. Brainard Gibbons, general superintendent of the Universa- 
list Church of America (ex-officio); Alan Sawyer, president of UCA and former president 
of CLC; Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, treasurer, and now CLC secretary; Mrs. Lotta Hempel, 
former acting secretary; Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 


Association (ex-officio). 
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A SEAMAN’S LEADERSHIP: For his 
“outstanding qualities of leadership best 
expressing the American spirit,’ Seaman 
recruit Wayne Waterhouse, member of the 


_ Unitarian church of Sanford, Me., received 


the American Spirit Honor Medal from the 
commanding officer of his base. The award 
is given by the Citizens Committee for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, Inc. The officer 
presenting the award is Captain William J. 
Catlett, Jr.. USN, Commanding Officer, Re- 
cruit Training Command, Bainbridge, Md. 


Buffalo paper reprints 
‘Freedom of Press’ sermon 


The Buffalo Evening News sent two mem- 
bers of its editorial staff to participate in the 
“Freedom of the Press” Sunday services at 
the two Buffalo area Unitarian-Universalist 


_ churches, and on the following day reprinted 
_ the entire text of the in-town church’s ser- 


mon, “Milton, Thou Shouldst be Living at 
This Hour.” The sermon by Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen had been broadcast over a Buffalo 
radio station. 

In Williamstown, N.Y., suburb of Buffalo, 
the chief editorial writer of the Evening 
News read the lesson for the service. Rev. 
Robert L. Cope, minister, discussed the 


_ work of the press in the interests of freedom. 


A church display of newspapers and maga- 
zines represented the extremities of polliti- 


_ cal and religious publications in the United 


States. Referring to the Daily Worker and 


- Gerald L. K. Smith’s Cross and Flag, Mr. 


Cope said: “Offhand I can’t think of two 


~ publications with which we would be in 


more violent disagreement. But we are happy 
to. . . live in a land where men have a 
right to be as wrong as the Communists are 
on the one hand, and the Christian Nation- 
alists on the other.” 

Dr. Hitchen’s sermon called attention to 
“the fact that through a combination of 
circumstances we are in danger—pretty 
grave danger—of losing this basic freedom 
if we do not become or remain alert to the 


necessity for continuing the battle in our. 


own time.” He quoted the words of William 


_ Ellery Channing on the death of Elijah 


Lovejoy, newspaper editor killed while de- 


' fending his press in Alton, Ill., from attack- 


- ers: 


fi: 


“An event has occurred which ought 
to thrill the hearts of this people as the 
heart of one man. A martyr has fallen 
among us to the freedom of the press. A 
citizen has been murdered in defense of the 
right of free discussion . . . what I hold 
to be the dearest right of the citizen.” 
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“Disciplines of Belief” 


UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


Harvard names acting dean 
church history professor 


Dr. George H. Williams, acting dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School for the past 
two years and lecturer in church history for 
six years prior to 1953, was named full 
Professor of Church History by President 
Nathan M. Pusey. He began teaching and 
research in the fall of 1955 when Dr. Doug- 
las Horton became dean. He is an ordained 
Unitarian and Congregational minister. 

In announcing 
the appointment 
Dr. Pusey said: 
“George Williams 
presided over the 
Harvard Divinity 
School during two 
of the busiest years 
in its history. He 
brought imagina- 
tion, industry and 
devotion to _ his 
task, gave unself- 

ishly of himself, 
and has eee to make a period of 
transition from one administration to an- 
other a time of great constructive advance.” 

Dr. Williams is editor of the Beacon 
Press book, The Harvard Divinity School: 
Its Place in Harvard University and in 
American Culture. He has done research in 
early and medieval church history and in 
the history of the churches of America. He 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y., and has studied at the 
universities of Munich, Strasbourg, and 
California. Before going to Harvard he 
served as associate minister of the Church 
of the Christian Union (Unitarian), Rock- 
ford, Ill, and taught at the Starr King 
School for the Ministry. 


King’s Chapel calls 
Barth from Miami 


Rey. Joseph Barth, minister of the First 
Unitarian church of Miami, Fla., has ac- 
cepted a call to be minister of one of the 
country’s oldest Unitarian churches, in 
downtown Boston. The announcement from 
the pulpit committee of King’s Chapel, Uni- 
tarian, was a front-page story for Boston 
papers. Mr. Barth has resigned his Miami 
pulpit as of January 1. 

In accepting the call, Mr. Barth wrote: 
“Your call to me to be minister of one of 
the traditionally great churches of America, 
dedicated to the principles of liberal reli- 
gion, is an honor and suggests a potential 


responsibility which I have now seriously 
considered. Prayerfully, hopefully, in faith 
and trust, in the tradition of King’s Chapel 
and in the creative dedication of its present 
membership, I accept that call. Working 
together in the Unitarian way of fellowship 
and freedom, I am confident that the his- 
toric King’s Chapel tradition will be vivified 
and enhanced for our time.” 

King’s Chapel, so named because of its 
Anglican beginnings, was founded in 1686. 
A few years after the revolution, in 1785, 
the church expunged from its Anglican serv- 
ice all references to trinitarianism, and be- 
came in essence Unitarian. For many years, 
until the founding of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in 1825, the church stood 
almost alone in its theological position. The 
present building, on one of Boston’s nar- 
rowest and busiest streets, was completed in 
1754, on the site of the first King’s Chapel. 

Mr. Barth was educated in Kansas, at the 
University of Chicago, and received his 
degree of bachelor of divinity from Mead- 
ville Theological School. He has served the 
Channing church in Newton, Mass., and 
for a year was the United States director for 
the University of Puerto Rico. 


Unitarian chosen for 
government security inquiry 


Senator Norris Cotton, Republican from 
New Hampshire, has been chosen one of 12 
men to investigate the conduct of govern- 
ment security measures. Entitled Commis- 
sion on Government Security, the group is 
empowered to investigate the security pro- 
grams of the Justice Department, and of 
Congressional Committees. President Eisen- 
hower, vice-president Nixon, and Demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
each selected four of the members of the 
commission. 


A time for atonement 


The Oct. 5 newsletter of the Unitarian 
Church of Birmingham, Ala., carries the 
following item: “A person or persons un- 
known—and we are glad not to know them 
—egged our Wayside Pulpit Saturday, with 


its Yom Kippur message. The quotation on 


the second board was not molested. Evi- 
dently anti-semitism is not unknown in our 
community.” The Yom Kippur quotation 
from the Wayside Community Pulpit for 
1955 was taken from Leviticus: “Ye shall 
do no work in that day; for it is a day of 
atonement.” The second quotation, undis- 
turbed, was from John Milton: “Whoever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter?” 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


“The Joyous Universe” 
“Religious Dope Peddlers” 
“Have You Improved Your Inheritance?” 
“Why Johnny Can’t Pray” 
“What Shall We Do With Doubt?” 
“Coming to Doubt Our Doubts” 
“The Ministry of Disturbance” 


“The Nearness of Violence” .............. 


“The Materialism of Religion” 
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.. Charles A. Reinhardt, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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Albert D’Orlando, New Orleans, La. 
Lon Ray Call, Baldwin, L.I. 
Robert Zoerheide, Syracuse, N.Y. 
John Ogden Fisher, West Newton, Mass. 
Homer Jack, Evanston, IIl. 
Charles C. Forman, Plymouth, Mass. 
Arthur B. Jellis, Northboro, Mass. 
Wilburn B. Miller, Cambridge, Mass. 


Addison E. Steeves, Dedham, Mass. 
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Beacon Press Notes 


At the end of November, total sales 
on the Beacon Paperbacks had reached 
132,800 copies. Six of the titles had been 
on the market for eight months, selling 
a total of 64,392. Of these, all had been 
chosen for text usage in colleges only 
five months after publication. Among 
these colleges were Harvard, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Portland State College, 
University of California, Mt. Holyoke 
College, Brandeis University, Haverford 
College, Arizona State, and San Fran- 
cisco State College. Six had been pub- 
lished in September, selling a total of 
35,302; six were published in October, 
selling 33,131 by the end of November. 

Best sellers among the titles, in order 
of their standing: Schweitzer’s Anthol- 
ogy; Homage to Catalonia by George 
Orwell; An End to Innocence by Leslie 
Fiedler, all published in April, 1955. 

Describing the Beacon paperbacks 
Newsweek said December 12 “Twelve 
titles, all of high seriousness and lasting 
importance, make up the latest series 
published by this Boston firm. The Bea- 
con Press is a continuation of the book 
publishing program begun in 1854 by 
the American Unitarian Association. It 
gives ‘special emphasis to moral, religious 
and educational volumes.’” In the Book 
Section of the Sunday New York Times 
Harvey Breit commented: “A new series 
out of Beacon .. . swells the distin- 
guished lists of paperbacks. These vol- 
umes are very distinguished indeed, with 
their glossy jackets and underplayed 
formats, and clean, bold type inside.” 

The Child Study Association of America 
has chosen Questions That Matter Most, by 
Tynette Hills and Floyd Ross, as one of the 
1954 “Books of the Year” with a star for 
outstanding quality,” describing it as: “An 
introduction to the principal religions of the 
world in a highly readable form.” It is in 
the Beacon curriculum now published by 
the Starr King Press. 

A new Beacon Press author, James Bald- 
win, has been chosen “Author of the Week” 
by Associated Press Newsfeatures. Time 
magazine said of Baldwin’s book, Notes of 
a Native Son, “This sheaf of personal es- 
says, written with bitter clarity and uncom- 
mon grace, is an effort to retrieve the Negro 
from the abstractions of the do-gooders and 
the no-goods.” Newsweek summed up its re- 
view: “Quietly provocative.” Harpers said: 
“An extraordinarily sensitive, poignantly lit- 
erate account of a young American Negro’s 
search for identity.” 

Paul Blanshard, author of the Beacon 
Press trilogy on church-state problems, has 
written a fourth Beacon book entitled, The 
Right to Read, a study of censorship in the 
United States, which brought this comment 
from the New York Times: “This wise and 
always interesting book can do much to 
speed the attack upon these remaining forms 
of censorship.” 

More than 90 Unitarian churches offer 
Beacon and Starr King books for sale in 
church bookstores. The stores purchase the 
books from Beacon on discount. 
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A memorial in books; 
Backus Library grows 


The first memorial of books ever dedi- 
cated to a Unitarian minister has been es- 
tablished in the name of Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus by his widow. Called the “Burdette 
Backus Memorial Library,” the memorial is 
now represented by contributions sent in 
from friends of Dr. Backus throughout the 
country. These contributions will be used to 
purchase Beacon and Starr King Press books 
for Unitarian churches and fellowships. 

Mrs. Backus suggested when her husband 
died that those wishing to express their 
sympathy do so by contributing to this 
fund. 

Dr. Backus had served Unitarian churches 
in Erie, Pa., Los Angeles, Cal., and Des 
Moines, Ia., and was minister emeritus of 
the All Souls Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 
After retiring from the active ministry, Dr. 
Backus accepted a call as interim minister 


Burdette 


Backus 


MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


in Tacoma, Wash., where he spent a year. 
His last year was spent as interim minister 
in Phoenix, where the Unitarian church had 
been without a minister. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Backus was one of three con- 
tributing editors to the Christian Register, a 
position he had been named to in the pre- 
vious year. 

Contributions to the Burdette Backus Me- 
morial Library have come from a number 
of ministers of the denomination, and from 
members of the churches he served. A book- 
plate has been printed to identify all books 
bought with money from the fund. One di- 
rect contribution was the donation of 55 
copies of the recently published Starr King 
Press hymnbook, We Sing of Life, which 
had been given to his last church by a mem- 
ber of the Phoenix congregation. 


TO KEEP IN MIND: 1956 MAY MEET- 
INGS: Dates for the 1956 May Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and af- 
filiated organizations are May 17-22, the 
annual business meeting on May 22. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 
Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 
PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS | 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


‘Unitarians at work’ | 
(Continued from page 24) 


were acquainted with the liberal attitude. 

Two mentioned that they had discussed 
their religious attitudes with Catholic 
friends, to be told “that sort of thing” was 
“nothing but Unitarianism.” With this to go 
on, reference to an encyclopedia confirmed 
the diagnosis. Still another was told he was 
a Unitarian by a priest. One man wrote that 
it was his psychiatrist (not himself a Uni- 
tarian) who advised him to seek out the 
local liberal minister and join his church. 

This evidence of the value of lay (even 
non-Unitarian) “advertising” by word-of- 
mouth is, ofcourse, of supreme interest and 
importance to the Laymen’s League. Its 
Public Relations Planning Committee has 
released the full record of this pilot study 
to all the ministers who cooperated in gath- 
ering the raw data. It has now made the 
results available in condensed form to all 
its chapters and has urged that the find- 
ings be studied carefully. 

The committee’s next move has been to 
circulate the full study to an even larger 
group of ministers with growing congrega- 
tions, to invite comments and to inquire 
whether they have achieved their member- 
ship growth by any special techniques. When 
this information has been received the com- 
mittee will consider a further step. Church 
membership may obviously be extended in 
various ways; there can be no fixed pattern 
nor standard practice. But the League’s sur- 
vey at least aims at making available some 
of the success stories from churches whose 
ministers are builders and whose lay people 
are actively working for church growth. 
Even more importantly its object is to dis- 
cover the reasons why and how the un- 
churched liberal becomes a member. 

“TJ have been a Unitarian all my life with- 
out knowing it” is a challenge to laymen to 
assist their ministers to reach the enormous 
potential membership still unaware of a 
church which will prove rational, conform 
to their own private philosophy of life, and 
satisfy their need for social support.— H. 
TALBOT PEARSON, Executive Secretary, Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 


Nominations for 1956 award 

The Unitarian Award Committee meets 
in February to consider nominations for 
recipient of the Unitarian Award for 1956. 
Suggestions will be received by Mrs. George 
W. Pieksen, 7017 Waterman Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman of the committee. 


Resolutions due Feb. 22 

In accordance with Art. VI, Sec. 4 of the 
By Laws of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, all résolutions to be submitted for 
action at the Annual Meeting to be held in 
Boston on May 22, 1956, must be received 
by the Business Committee by February 22, 
1956. 

The Business Committee will hold its ini- 
tial meeting in February and soon thereafter 
will send to churches and fellowships the 
resolutions which have been received and re- 
viewed. Each church and fellowship is urged 
to participate in the Parish Referendum by 
considering these resolutions and advising 
the Business Committee by May 1, 1956 of 
its choice to be placed on the Annual Meet- 
ing agenda. 
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Lhe scientist 
; (Continued from page 11) 

Intensive efforts are being made at the present time to en- 
courage this kind of free interplay among our specialists. In 
our universities, in industry, and in other research organiza- 
tions, we have been forced to devise new organizational meth- 
ods, such as interdepartmental laboratories and coalitions of 
scientists and engineers in order to provide an integrated 
approach to such fields as nuclear science, electronics, the life 
sciences, and cybernetics. 

This pattern of joint effort, fortunately, is not limited to the 
fields of science. We seek better linkages between science and 
the humanities. I think it was Sir Walter Moberly who once 
remarked: “The Science man knows nothing of Arts and 
regrets it; the Arts man knows nothing of Science and is proud 
of it.” This unhappy state of narrowness and snobbishness is 
changing... . 

Right across the board, of course, teamwork and coopera- 
tion make possible our forward-moving, free industrial society. 
But even those who know it best often need reminders of the 
fact. 

The scientist in his laboratory is in touch with the engineer; 
industry is ready to use the results of both; our patent system 
encourages innovation; our professional and business organiza- 
tions encourage cooperation; our educational system reflects 
the needs of a free industrial society; our government—in 
theory if not always in fact—gives support to individual free- 
dom. This web of relationships, which makes it possible not 
only to dream but to do, is itself a social invention of tremen- 
dous significance. 

Our democratic, capitalistic, free-enterprise society is some- 
thing even greater than those words alone imply. I have sug- 
gested, on another occasion, that to speak of what we have as 
a “voluntary cooperative society” would suggest in some meas- 
ure what in fact our system really is and would emphasize its 
spirit, which even we who live here so imperfectly understand. 


The Scientist as Man of Peace 


It is possible, and I hope true, that science and its applica- 
tions are serving our security and the furtherance of peace in 
two special ways at this juncture of world affairs. In steadily 
increasing the power of weapons, it is deterring war and hope- 
fully it may be helping, through the awful power of these 
weapons, to convince the nations of the world that total war 
no longer is a reasonable instrument of national policy for 
anybody. Instead, a major thermo-nuclear war could be a war 
of nearly total destruction for both sides. 

~The second special way science may be reducing the will for 

war, and thus increasing our security, is by producing at an 
accelerating rate new ways to improve man’s lot, his health, 
his standard of living, and his opportunities for spiritual 
growth. May not the breath-taking possibilities in the peaceful 
use of the atom so command the energies and capture the 
imaginations of mankind that he will conclude that he can 
gain more from nature than fighting? Within the United States 
this concept has powerfully influenced our national career. If 
from the atom we can multiply man’s supply of energy and 
thus his wealth manyfold, may not we find in this revolution 
possible release from tensions that arise from want and despair? 
May we not really show that Toynbee was right when he pre- 
dicted that this century could be the “first age since the dawn 
of civilization . . . in which people dared to think it practical 
to make the benefits of civilization available to the whole 
human race.” 

In suggesting these possible benign effects of the current 

_ outpouring of new inventions and technology, I recognize also 
- the duality of this power. It can be used for evil and destruc- 
tion as well as for growth and security. This is true of all forms 
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of knowledge and power, of which science is only one. The 
solution is not to try to prevent the tide of knowledge from 
rolling on. The hope lies in all the array of means, political, 
philosophical, moral, spiritual, whereby man seeks to control 
himself. 

Having made these general observations, let me now venture 
my own evaluation of our current defensive position. Nothing 
that has occurred in recent months has reduced my sense of 
urgency with respect to our need to be alert, determined, and 
successful in maintaining deterrent military strength and the 
strongest possible defense against attack on our homeland. 
Along with this feeling runs a parallel feeling of urgency with 
respect to the need to keep the peaceful objectives of America 
foremost before the world and to maintain unretarded the 
peaceful progress of our society. 

If my remarks are shaped by a sense of urgency, they do not 
reflect any sense of defeatism. On the contrary, I am hopeful 
that we can find a way out of the dilemma facing both our- 
selves and the nations of the Soviet Bloc. We may move into 
a period of military stalemate, a period when either side will 
have the ability to destroy the other, but still a dynamic period 
of changing measures and counter measures and technological 
contest. I find little comfort in this grim prospect, although 
certainly it is better than that of having an enemy with greater 
military strength or better than that of total war. A state of 
indefinite insecurity will be extremely difficult to maintain and 
as a goal seems hardly acceptable. 

We must strive for more. If we can maintain, in the phrase 
of one of my colleagues, a “sense of urgency without despair,” 
a program for building new strength steadily, and the courage 
to seek peace and reconciliation without cynicism—if we can 
maintain these conditions as a minimum, then we may avoid 
either stalemate or total war. My hopeful glance at these pos- 
sibilities for peace is prompted by something more than faith, 
although faith supports them too. I have seen enough examples 
of mobilized intelligence achieving the unexpected and improb- 
able, not to be hopeful. ... 

There is no inconsistency in working hard for disarmament 
while working hard to be stronger. The present, national policy 
of strengthening our weapons technology is sound. It would be 
national folly to do anything else even when Russia smiles 
instead of glowers. The existence of deliverable nuclear 
weapons which might be used against us permits no other 
course than one of increasing strength and readiness. Weapons 
of total destruction cannot be countered or their use deterred 
by fractional means. 

Within these conditions, firmly adhered to, I support efforts 
to achieve inspection, the reduction of the possibility of sur- 
prise, and actual disarmament with deep conviction and eager 
hope. With the same vigor that we seek to create new weapons, 
we should mobilize our creative intelligence to reduce tensions 
and the probability of war... . 


Problem of survival 


Survival is the chief intellectual problem of our time, and 
no educational institution that conceives of itself as indigenous 
to our times and close to the needs of our society can fail to 
concern itself with the urgencies of survival. For this reason 
M.I.T. and its people have undertaken heavy responsibilities, 
including major undertakings to mobilize science for augment- 
ing the military strength of the free world. 

Survival as an intellectual problem, however, involves a great 
deal more than military strength. It involves the maintenance 
of a society strong in its economy, its will, its confidence, and 
its moral purpose. It requires a preoccupation with those mat- 
ters of the mind and spirit which give a society coherence and 
its people courage and stamina. It involves freedom of thought 
along with freedom for each man to realize his fullest poten- 
tial. Survival involves the cultivation of a core of human excel- 
lence and integrity that can stand unafraid and unbowed 
before the prospect of horror and catastrophe. 
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As I have tried to suggest, our institution concerns itself with 
this whole range of intellectual and moral problems associated 
with survival; and as I observe the abundance and creativeness 
of its intellectual life, I see not darkness but light ahead. The 
problems of the H-bomb and of the cold war, brutal and 
unrelenting as they are, need not be insoluble or inevitably 
catastrophic. In a time of fear and stress, this is the mission 
and the meaning and responsibility of our great universities. 
This is the promise and the glory that resides in the ever- 
renewing creativity of young minds working with freedom and 
seeking to understand. 


The Scientist as a Religious Man 


Bernard Berenson, the great authority on Italian art, has 
described in one of his books, Aesthetics and History, a per- 
sonal revelation or mystical experience that brought him a new 
sensitivity to beauty. This is how he reported it: 

‘... One morning as I was gazing at the leafy scrolls carved 
on the door jambs of S. Pietro outside Spoleto, suddenly stem, 
tendril, and foliage became alive and, in becoming alive, made 
me feel as if I had emerged into the light after long groping 
in the darkness of an initiation. I felt as one illumined, and 
beheld a world where every outline, every edge, and every 
surface was in a living relation to me and not, as hitherto, in 
a merely cognitive one. Since that morning, nothing visible 
has been indifferent or even dull . . . as is the case in all mys- 
tical experience, I acquired faith in my vision and its revelation 
of values. This faith has never abandoned me, although often 
enough one has moments of dryness, when, as to the religious 
mystic, God is out of reach.” 

This aesthetic experience of Berenson’s, coming as it did after 
a sustained effort to seek out the meaning of a subject, illus- 
trates the quantum jump that can sometimes occur in our 
sensitivity, our perception, or our understanding. Suddenly we 
achieve what Berenson calls a “life-enhancing” revelation of 
values that gives us a new insight or-a new vision. 


Illumination as sensitivity 


The sudden illumination that Berenson experienced was an 
aesthetic one, but was not his experience analogous to that 
illumination men experience in other areas—the inventor’s 
“flash of genius,” the new concept of the scientist, the creative 
art of the poet, the new spiritual insight of a dedicated person? 

I am not suggesting that illumination or a life-enhancing 
revelation of values comes to all of us as a mystical experience. 
I do suggest that all of us have the opportunity to increase our 
sensitivity in the areas of our experience, to perceive relation- 
ships we never perceived before, and to establish a new rela- 
tionship between ourselves and the world around us. 

It is the function of education to help us achieve this illu- 
mination with respect to conceptual and cognitive matters. It 
is the function of art to provide us with a life-enhancing view 
that we could not otherwise achieve. It is the function of reli- 
gion to help us achieve a heightened awareness of the meaning 
of the spirit, and to enter that domain where God, however 
We may perceive him, is not out of reach. 

This capacity for life-enhancement in all these domains is 
unique to man. The genes of the ant, in contrast, provide him 
at birth with all his tiny faculties fully usable and developed. 
There is no further growth of powers. Man, unlike the ant, 
is born helpless but with the potential steadily to extend his 
faculties and to augment his grasp and reach. He has the 
built-in quality of growth, of life-enhancement, and of reaching 
for the stars. 

It is the purpose of an academic community to assist in 
extending this growth and grasp and reach, not only through 
knowledge but through the cultivation and achievement of 
sound values, high standards, and increased sensitivity. In a 
great institution of learning, as new programs unfold, we have 
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the opportunity to combine into a new pattern the resources of 
mind and spirit and of science and the humanities, to the end © 
that we may achieve a new degree of life enhancement and a 
fuller release of intellectual and spiritual powers, so that it 
may be said of us “Blessed are the eyes which see what you 
sees” 


- 


This article has been compiled from the following addresses 
by Dr. Killian: to the class of 1959 in September, 1955; to the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics in April, 1955; 
to the Fourth Annual Conference of the U.S. Civil Defense 
Council in September, 1955; and a Chapel address in Septem- 
ber, 1955. “An Atmosphere of Religious Freedom” is taken ° 
from the 1954 President's Annual Report. ‘ 
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k-ditorials 


(Continued from page 8) 


it is “a camera testament, a drama of the grand canyon of 
humanity, an epic woven of fun, mystery and holiness.” 

The original exhibit is now on a slow and triumphal tour 
of the larger cities of our nation, but two other editions have 
been made for overseas use. Several more would have been 
welcome, but since the cost was considerable, the USIA 
was lucky to secure two. One of these was shipped to 
Guatemala where the first General Conference of the Or- 
ganization of Central American States was meeting. A pre- 


view for the foreign minister and other officials achieved a 


brilliant opening for the run which was attended by 49,000 
people. This is one sixth of the capital’s popu- 
lation, and the more remarkable because the Casa de 
Protocola, where it was shown, is somewhat remote, and 
requires a long and special trip. After a Mexico City show- 
ing, this exhibit will go to India for a year’s tour of the 
larger cities. 

Meanwhile, the twin edition went to Berlin to coincide 
with the Fifth Cultural Festival, where it was generally 
hailed as the outstanding event. Forty-four thousand saw 
it, at least one fourth of whom came surreptitiously from 
the East Sector. With one exception the press was enthu- 
siastic, even rhapsodic. And the exception which took issue 
with the central theme (“The Family of Man... a senti- 
mental idea!”) reminds us of the importance of this project 
in Berlin, such a short time back the center of Nazi racism. 

Other places have been clamoring for the exhibit, and 
Japan, particularly camera-conscious, took the initiative. 
The result is that Mr. Steichen will loan his negatives; 
the Nihon Keizai, a daily paper, will underwrite the cost, 
and the Japanese will build their own exhibit. And still the 
requests for The Family of Man pour in! But even if there 
were more editions, the huge scale of the project, requiring 
about 10,000 square feet of wall space, would bar its show- 
ing except where there are mammoth exhibit halls. The next 
plan was to reduce all of the pictures in size, and mount 
them on portable panels for smaller halls. 

But the impact of the project has been augmented by — 
resourceful promotion, such as television and radio record- 
ings, and most impressive, a 20 minute documentary film. 
This was taken during the Washington showing, and is a 
filmed description by Mr. Steichen as he passed among the © 
photographs. This selective and directed sharing of the 
exhibit with its creator, the very quintessence of the project, - 
is in some ways quite as moving as the exhibit itself. Pre- 
sented as it will be through the USIA and by some non-com- > 
mercial theaters, it will vastly enlarge the numbers who will 
experience The Family of Man. bd A 
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“Obscure epoch’ 


‘(Continued from page 3) 

seems, concur in this judgment. In his own 
words, he says: “it would seem an immense 
advantage for cultural and social intercourse 
—that is, for civilization—that the rise of 
Christianity should, at last, be generally un- 
derstood as simply an episode of human 
history rather than propagated as dogma 
and divine revelation. The study of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls—with the direction it is now 
taking, cannot fail, one would think, to con- 
duce to this.” 

Most liberals would agree with this judg- 
ment. Indeed, they have always regarded the 
rise of Christianity as an episode in human 
history and have insisted that it is the result 
of a long process of growth and development 
based upon the thought and experience of 
man, different persons, and communities. 
What Mr. Wilson fails to see is that many 
thoughtful and learned Christians who hold 
the traditional faith in the revelation of God 
_ in Jesus Christ would likewise accept his 
view. A case in point is Dr. Frank M. Cross, 
Jr., of McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago. Dr. Cross has studied the Scrolls 
personally and has written a series of articles 
on them for the Christian Century. In one 
of these articles he states: “God chooses 
to give meaning to history, not suspend 
it. This means he uses its continuities, 
its language, its events, its institutions in 
speaking to men and in building his church.” 
The essential Christian claim, which is that 
God appeared in Jesus Christ at a specific 
time and amid specific historical circum- 
stances, is an act of faith which can be 
neither validated nor invalidated by archeol- 
ogical finds and historical interpretations. 
No one but the fundamentalist who cannot 
accept the idea that any of the words and 
events of the New Testament could in any 
way have been affected by the cultural and 
religious background and by historical influ- 
ence and circumstance, need be concerned 
that the study of the scrolls will destroy his 
faith. Both the conservative Christian who 
holds the traditional faith and the liberal 


Christian who sees Jesus as man only can 
profitably pursue the deeper understanding 
of these scrolls and their implications for 
the Christian story. Nothing but good can 
come of an extension of our knowledge of 
the background of the life and teaching of 
Jesus and the cultural conditions in which 
Christianity came into being. 

One could wish that liberals both had 
been and were willing to invest in the ex- 
pense of sending competent scholars to take 
part in the continuing study of these finds 
and to share in the complex task of translat- 
ing and interpreting them in their relation- 
ship to early Christianity. We have, in recent 
years, spent more money than it would take 
to do this on many less important projects. 
At any rate, Mr. Wilson’s book and the 
growing literature about these Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea should command the attention 
of thoughtful liberals for many years to 
come. 


HARRY C, MESERVE 
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January 15—“Benjamin Franklin: Advance Toward Perfection” 
January 22—‘Freedom of the Pulpit” 
January 29—Laymen’s Sunday. Victor Howard Carpenter 
February 5—“The Long Parade of Habits” 


Unitarian since 1800 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 
FREE LECTURES IN 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 


THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 
by 

The Reverend George A. Buttrick, D.D., 
S.T.D., Preacher to the University, Harvard 
University 
February 6—Some Half Answers 
February 10—Suffering, Nature, and History 
February 13—-Suffering and Man’s Failure 
February 17—-The Way of Suffering 
February 20—Suffering and Discipline 
February 24—Suffering and Anxiety 


Mondays and Fridays at 2:30 P. M. 
NO TICKETS REQUIRED 
Doors open at 2 P. M. 


TUE Cee ee 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publl- 
cation, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. Write, 
or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. IVES 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MINISTERS! 


MARK YOUR CAR 
FOR EASY 
IDENTIFICATION 
DURABLE, RICH, BLACK 

ae AND WHITE PLASTIC 
AVAILABLE FOR. | $900 


$2.00 
® UNITARIAN *  POSTPAID 
@ UNIVERSALIST CONGREGATIONS— 


® COUNCIL, MAKES A MUCH 
LIBERAL APPRECIATED GIFT 
CHURCHES FOR YOUR MINISTER 


JAY-TEE SPECIALTIES 
HARPURSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 


% Altars %& Pews % Organs 

% Bells ¥% Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
% BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Rev. Athur Tripp, Associate Minister; Mrs. Talbot 
Pearson. Director of Religious Education. Sunday Morning 
Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 9:45 
a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 pm.; College Age and Young 
Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 
5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15 Forum, 7:45. 


WASHINGTON, 0. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m. Schoo! of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office 
open daily 9 am w 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Director 
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Scrolls 
(Continued from page 17) 

Unlike the theologians, most of us 
find ourselves thinking that new discov- 
eries in the world of fact can and do and 
must change theology. Modern notions 
of God are quite different from those of 
500 years ago. The change has been due 
to the slow, steady drumming of facts 
upon theological ideas which had been 
worked out before the telescope, the 
microscope and electronics were known. 
The beating of facts upon the bastions 
of theology is still going on, and it is 
clear that the Dead Sea Scrolls have a 
part to play in the process—how impor- 
tant a part we cannot yet say. 

There is one plain fact in the case 
which no one denies. Everyone agrees 
that the Scrolls throw an enormous 
amount of light on the area of human 
experience from which Christian theo- 
logy takes its rise. They give us a lot of 
new information bearing closely upon 
Jesus and the early church, when we had 
long since taken it for granted that no 
more such information was ever to come 
to us. This is the reason for the truly 
astonishing interest aroused by these 
ancient manuscripts. It will not lessen 
but will continue to mount until their 
full meaning for Christian origins has 
been weighed and assessed. 

It is too soon to make any final state- 
ments. But it is not too soon to say that 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
has already had a profound effect upon 
those for whom the figure of Christ has 
never been part of a system of theology. 
The search for Jesus the man has been 
given up only very recently. It is only 
within the last generation that scholars 
have conceded that it is quite impossible 
to separate Jesus the human being from 
all the beliefs that have grown up about 
him. And now, quite suddenly, in spite 
of all the experts have said, the figure 
of Jesus of Nazareth again begins to 
emerge out of the murk and gloom of 
theology and legend with new clarity 
and distinctness. 

The outline is not yet strong enough 
to bring the endless arguments of the 
theologians to a close. Perhaps nothing 
can ever do that. But it is clear enough 
greatly to hearten those who have never 
given up belief in the man. As god, 
Jesus was not remarkable, only incom- 
prehensible; God can do anything, and 
mortal man cannot hope to understand 
him. But as a man, Jesus was all that 
any of us in our highest moments might 
ever dream of being. 

From the beginning the race of men 
has had constantly to rescue Jesus the 
man from the theologies in which he 
became enveloped. Now, in our time, 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
has rescued him once more from the 
abstractions of the divines. As a result, 
the compelling power of his life and his 
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teaching is increased for us, just because 
we see him more clearly in his own place 
and time, and because he is now more 
real to us as a person. The magic that 
men have always found in him cannot 
be kept in the theologies, ancient or 
modern. In the end it deserts the creeds 
and the doctrines and returns whence it 
came in the first place—to Jesus the man. 


Chapel 


(Continued from page 12) 

by unselfish men for altruistic purposes 
and that it has always been an implicit 
expression of high moral purposes and 
standards. “The flame of Christian ethics,” 
to use Sir Winston Churchill’s phrase, has 
lighted the institution throughout its his- 
tory and given it direction and spirit. As 
a consequence we have a community held 
together by a humane and tolerant spirit 
of mediation, reconciliation and rever- 
ence for the individual, a community 
governed by a passion for truth, freedom 
of inquiry and a preoccupation with 
ideal aims. We have a community gen- 
erous in its opportunities to live and let 
live; a community where men of many 
faiths and backgrounds are free to inter- 
act on each other; a community com- 
mitted to the ideals of professional serv- 
ice, of ministering to the public, of ad- 
vancing learning and creating beauty. 

These are the spiritual bonds that hold 
together our society of scholars. Our de- 
veloping spiritual program, to be valid, 
must embrace them, exalt them and be 
consonant with the environment they 
have created. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
OF 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 
sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 


DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Kapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN 1956? 

THAT DEPENDS IN PART 
ON EACH OF US 
RESOLVE TO SEEK GOD'S HELP 
THROUGH READING THE BIBLE 
AND ASSIST US IN MAKING 
THE BIBLE AVAILABLE TO ALL PEOPLE 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street 


Boston 8, Massachusetts 
Oe 


After the Dance. 


“Tet’s find someone to go out with after 
the dance,” suggested the girl. It sounded 
like a good idea. Everyone likes to go out 
for some food after a formal, and this was 
her school dance. - 

The trouble was that everyone they 
knew had already made arrangements for 
their own parties, built around liquor. 
They would have been welcome at the 
parties had they chosen to attend. But, 
since neither of them drank, they knew 
they would not have enjoyed themselves. 

This is an actual happening. It’s not un- 
usual, but it’s sig- 
nificant. It shows 
the sort of pres- 
sure put on col- 
lege students to- 
day to attend 
drinking —_ bouts. 
In this instance, | 
the couple didn’t 
mind too much. 
They just went 
out by themselves 
for some food; 
but many people 
would have mind- 


By the Rev. J. Frank | 
ed, and would Schulman, Assoc. Min., 
have been called First Unitarian Church 


prudish for re- Worcester, Mass., and a 
sisting Director of the Unitarian 


Temperance Society. 
In this case, 


liquor was barred from the party. The 
dance was held in a fashionable hotel, 
and many of the people had rented rooms 
in the hotel, to which they could retire 
at various intervals for a few nips. Many 
of the people were far gone long before 
the dance had ended. 

Such incidents are more the rule than 
the exception today. This particular in- 
cident happened in connection with the 
senior formal of a fashionable girl’s col- 
lege. But we all know stories about 
fraternity (and nonfraternity) parties along 
the same lines. They aren’t just stories, 
either. Drinking bouts wherein the sport 
lies in seeing how much one can drink 
without becoming unconscious are so 
common that one wonders at their lack 
of originality. - 

This is part of the education a young 
person receives today that encourages him 
to drink. It’s a strong pressure that un-- 
fortunately is not offset by a more favor- 
able education. The Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society believes that the best 


‘| counterpressure for this type of situation 


is an informed public. If you would like 
more information, or would like to join 
our cause, mail the attached coupon. 
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THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


“25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Bie OoK Please send me information concerning 


Se Program. 
lease send me information concerning 


membership in your Society. i 
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